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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CANNERS‘  AND  PICKLERS’ 

SEEDS 

A  Superior  Stock  of  Detroit  Beet  Seed 


PEAS.  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  CARROT 
TOMATO,  PEPPER 

STOCKS  THE  BEST  PRICES  THE  LOWEST 


Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford/  »  »  »  Conn. 


firflWcAM -Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia 


DETROIT  BEET 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR  a 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^n^^baltimore;^ 


TR1MMe.R 


&UTTCI% 


COMPOUnO  APPLCW  OR  YCH 


cuostNe  MACHine 
FOR  niXCDCAR^ 


SCROLL  SMEARS. 


A  Cameron  Automatic 
Producing  300  Cans  Per 


AUTO  PRESS  CURLER 


Line  «« 
Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  '"oYfn"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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why 

is  a  famous  food  editor  of  a  national 
magazine  writing  the  new  advertising 
campaign  for  canned  foods? 

where 

is  this  forceful  advertising  appearing— 
and  how  many  months  will  it  run? 

how  many 

women  will  see  the  advertisements  — 
and  why  will  they  read  them? 


This  book  contains  all  details  of  the  new  National 
Canners  Advertising.  Now  the  convention  is 
over  and  you  are  back  at  your  desk,  be  sure  to 
read  it  carefully.  This  is  a  campaign  written  for 
women  by  a  woman.  Be  sure  to  show  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  your  wife  and  get  her  opinion. 


CAHNERS  ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 

49  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 
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EDITORIALS 

HE  BATTLE  RAGES  IN  WASHINGTON— “Be¬ 
lieve  you  me,”  the  industry  has  done  more  hard, 
conscientious  thinking  since  Codes  and  Marketing 
Agreements  came  on  their  scene  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  our  industry.  For  a  month  before  the 
opening  session  of  the  Commodity  Delegates,  on  Jan. 
11th,  those  delegates,  together  with  members  of  their 
respective  associations  or  regional  canners,  had  studied 
this  matter  of  Marketing  Agreements ;  and  then  when 
they  reached  Chicago  they  got  right  down  to  hard, 
earnest  business,  and  never  let  up  for  one  moment  until 
the  Convention  proper  adjourned  on  January  19th  at 
1  P.  M.  They  were  so  earnest  about  this  matter  that 
every  other  canner  who  came  to  the  Convention  be¬ 
came  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  and  so  the  whole 
Convention  spent  its  time  in  one  or  other  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  commodity  meetings,  shamefully  neglecting  the 
vast  and  beautiful  machinery  and  supplies  display,  and 
then  went  home  with  a  patched-up  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment,  not  one  that  was  completely  and  unanimously 
satisfactory. 

The  steering  committee  of  the  Canned  Pea  industry, 
appointed  by  the  Convention,  went  to  Washington  to 
confer  with  the  A.  A.  A.,  who  have  charge  of  these 
Marketing  Agreements,  in  the  hopes  of  securing  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  plans  as  made.  They  were  given  a  date 
of  January  22nd;  the  Corn  men  were  given  a  date  of 
January  25th,  and  the  Tomato  men  January  29th. 

The  pea  committee  were  there  bright  and  early  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  as  this  is  being  written  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  late,  they  are  still  there,  and  there 
now  begins  to  appear  some  chance  that  the  pea  market¬ 
ing  agreement  may  be  reached  this  week,  possibly  to¬ 
day,  the  last  word  says.  All  who  took  part  in  the 
previous  debates  felt  that  the  Government  would  make 
changes,  alterations  and  probably  additions  in  the  form 
which  they  submitted,  and  we  can  assure  them  that 
they  guessed  right!  But  don’t  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  ditched  all  you  have  done ;  they  have  not, 
but  they  are  putting  it  into  such  form  as  will  fit  all 
very  much  better,  work  very  much  more  smoothly,  and 
be  eminently  and  entirely  fair  to  all,  canners,  growers 
and  consumers  alike.  And  it  is  our  guess  that  they 
are  putting  the  hard  work  upon  this  first  proposed 
canning  agreement,  because  when  that  foundation  or 


form  has  been  worked  into  proper  shape,  all  other 
canned  products  will  be  moulded  in  the  same  pattern. 
So  while  the  corn  men  are  there  waiting  on  the  pea 
men  to  be  admitted  to  the  operating  room,  and  will  in 
turn  keep  the  tomato  men,  and  the  beans  men  and  the 
others  waiting,  they  will  get  their  cases  settled  much 
more  quickly,  because  this  preliminary  work  has  been 
done  on  peas. 

The  Government  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
help  the  canners  in  this  revamping  of  their  business; 
in  the  effort  of  the  canners  to  so  arrange  their  business 
that  production  will  not  run  away  with  consumption ; 
in  the  canners’  efforts  to  reform  their  industry  so  that 
in  the  years  to  come  there  will  be  good  reason  to  expect 
fair  profits,  as  well  as  fair  trading  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices.  The  Government  is  not  laying  down  any 
rules  or  laws;  it  is  merely  guiding  the  studies,  and 
keeping  the  builders  at  work  along  the  right  line; 
keeping  them  from  getting  discouraged,  heartening 
and  encouraging  them.  And  those  of  you  who  were 
present  in  Chicago  must  have  noted  that  they  showed 
an  eagerness  to  help  the  canners  to  a  finish  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time — realizing  that  planting  and  contract¬ 
ing  operations  are  waiting  on  these  matters — ^by  as¬ 
signing  dates  for  hearings  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment:  January  22nd,  the  Monday  following  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  the  other  dates  right  in  line.  So  we  feel 
confident  they  will  complete  this  work  and  put  it  into 
effect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  We  expect  to 
have  the  finished  word  on  these  Marketing  Agreements 
in  our  Convention  issue,  which  will  be  dated  February 
12th. 

And  the  Canners’  Basic  Code  has  been  presented  and 
a  hearing  asked.  The  date  for  that  hearing  may  be 
announced  before  you  read  this.  Ten  days  must  be 
given  to  this  hearing,  and  then  the  Code  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  signed  and  put  into  force,  at  a  very  early  date. 

Every  industry  that  has  gone  to  Washington  for  its 
Code  felt  that  it  had  numerous  peculiar  conditions  not 
existant  in  any  other  industry ;  each  one  was  sure  that 
it  was  different  and  needed  special  handling.  Look  at 
the  Codes  which  have  been  accepted  and  are  now  in 
force,  and  you  will  find  a  striking  similarity  in  all  of 
them:  they  look  as  if  they  had  all  been  poured  in  the 
same  mould,  changing  only  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  time 
for  work  or  in  a  trifling  matter,  for  after  all  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fair  trading  is  the  same  whether  the  group  is 
producing  tooth  picks  or  pianos,  cabbages  or  kings. 
We  are  all  the  same  humans,  dealing  with  like  humans, 
and  what  will  produce  fair  dealing  in  one  group  will 
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produce  equally  fair  dealing  in  another,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  groups  will  lend  willing  and  wholehearted 
cooperation,  when  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away, 
and  they  come  to  see  that  it  is  for  their  own  good. 
Every  mother’s  baby  is  the  greatest  baby  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  all  decidedly  more  alike  than 
we  might  suppose. 

So  they  are  laboring  hard  in  Washington  as  this  is 
being  written,  and  they  are  laboring  for  your  welfare, 
make  no  mistake.  You  may  feel  that  you  would  be 
better  off  with  no  restraint,  no  limit  on  your  output, 
no  marketing  agreement — and  you  might  be  if  you 
were  the  only  one  so  unhampered.  But  if  you  have  a 
right  to  run  unchecked,  so  has  everybody  else;  and  if 
that  happened  you  would  live  to  keenly  regret  not 
having  been  checked. 

So  many  canners  imagine  that  this  restriction  of 
pack  will  take  from  them  a  goodly  portion  of  their  nor¬ 
mal  or  usual  pack.  We  do  not  believe  it  will.  The 
Government  wants  you  to  make  some  profit  on  your 
pack,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  pay  the  growers ;  but 
it  will  not  permit  such  a  heavy  cut  in  the  output  that 
the  consuming  public  will  have  to  pay  too  high  prices 
for  your  pack.  So  you  see  there  are  limiting  restric¬ 
tions  in  both  ways.  We  doubt  if  your  normal  pack  is 
in  the  slightest  danger ;  in  fact  you  may  be  permitted 
a  slight  increase  over  the  normal  of  the  past  two  years 
at  least.  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  indulge  that  dream 
you  are  having  of  doubling  your  pack,  and  getting 
away  with  it.  If  you  follow  that  dream  "we  can  tell 
you,  beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  that  you  will  break  your¬ 
self  and  your  whole  industry  with  you.  We  know  that 
there  are  firms  already  set  on  that  plan,  and  they  are 
fighting  hard  to  keep  from  being  restrained.  If  they 
are  not  restrained  this  season  of  1934,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  marketing  agreements  in  1935  or  1936 — 
the  industry  will  be  in  one  of  its  periodic  below-cost 
times  so  familiar  to  every  canner,  but  from  which  no 
canner  ever  seems  able  to  learn.  If  they  were  at  a  race 
track  they  would  never  play  the  favorites,  at  short 
odds;  they  would  play  nothing  but  100  to  1  shots. 
That  well  known  Wall  Street  axiom  will  do  here :  “Bulls 
and  bears  both  make  money,  but  hogs  and  damphools 
never.” 

We  need  marketing  agreements  for  your  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  all  dealing  in  canned  foods.  Just  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  known  that  “the  canned  foods  pack¬ 
ers  have  limited  their  pack  in  1934  to . cases,” 

watch  future  prices  firm  up  and  stay  firm,  and  spots 
sell  freely  and  confidently  at  full  market  prices ! 

yES,  WE  WILL — The  volume  of  requests  that  we 
continue  our  talks  on  money  and  banking  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  we  cannot  ignore  it 
any  longer,  and  so  we  answer  that  we  will  again  take  up 
the  discussion,  as  soon  as  “the  hurly  burly’s  done  and 
the  battle’s  lost  and  won”  on  codes  and  marketing 
agreements — and  Convention  matters.  From  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  (because  some  of  the  articles  have 
been  reproduced  in  journals  and  magazines  of  vary¬ 
ing  kinds)  come  such  expressions  as  “Of  course  we  are 
interested  in  matters  canning,  but  this  matter  is  so 


close  to  us  and  of  such  importance  that  you  should  keep 
a  page  running  on  it.  We  like  it  because  you  talk  in 
a  way  that  we  can  understand.”  Experiences  at  the 
Convention  bolstered  this  idea  in  a  most  striking  man¬ 
ner.  So  apparently  we  were  wrong  in  thinking  that 
possibly  our  readers  did  not  want  it  to  continue,  and  in 
our  decision  to  quit,  and  so  we  will  again  go  on  with  it, 
shortly. 

In  the  meantime  do  not  be  worried  by  all  you  hear 
and  read  about  the  country  being  wrecked  if  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  continues  its  financial  policy.  Remember 
the  money  changers  are  fighting  for  their  lives,  using 
every  friend  in  and  out  of  Congress  and  every  threat  or 
argument  to  defeat  or  to  put  off  the  elimination  of  the 
old  system  of  banking,  as  they  see  that  event  slowly 
but  steadily  approaching.  They  know  that  the  one 
thing  that  will  surely  and  inevitably  defeat  them,  and 
make  the  old  method  forever  impossible  again,  is  the 
enlightenment  of  the  public ;  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
fog  of  ignorance  about  money  and  banking;  the  time 
when  the  people  begin  to  think  and  come  to  understand, 
then  their  day  is  over,  and  the  fatal  and  devastating 
system  of  banking  will  be  ended.  They  see  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall,  but  they  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  prevent  its  accomplishment.  While  the  bank¬ 
ers  continue  today  to  sit,  like  an  old  man  of  the  sea, 
upon  the  back  of  all  business,  and  on  all  personal  effort ; 
while  they  furnish  a  perfect  example  of  the  dog-in-the- 
manger — not  using  the  money  themselves  and  refusing 
to  allow  anyone  else  to  use  it,  they  are  steadily  piling 
up  against  themselves,  in  every  small  or  large  investi¬ 
gation  made,  a  killing  record  of  incompetence  and 
worse.  The  record  of  their  stewardship  leaves  but  one 
conclusion :  they  can  be  stewards  no  longer.  Naturally 
they  are  seeking  to  befog  the  issue,  uttering  all  sorts 
of  dire  warnings  of  disaster — they  do  not  wish  to  be 
put  out  of  the  soft  position  they  have  held  now  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half ;  but  only  for  that  time, 
for  that  is  the  life  of  the  present  banking  system. 
For  the  balance  of  humanity  these  150  years  are  just 
that  much  too  long.  The  end  is  in  sight. 

Gold  has  been  their  great  hobgoblin.  It  is  being  un¬ 
masked  as  utterly  ineffective  as  an  influence  on  prices, 
to  better  industrial  conditions,  or  to  stabilize  markets. 
The  threat  of  a  50c  dollar  is  another  hobgoblin.  The 
value  of  the  old  dollar  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress;  the  value  of  the  new  dollar  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  exactly  the  same  sort  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
No  one  will  be  robbed  thereby,  no  one  will  lose  a  cent : 
the  dollar  will  continue  to  buy  100  cents  worth  as  it 
does  and  always  will,  so  long  as  our  Government  stands. 
The  ultimate  indebtedness  of  our  Government,  raved 
about  by  some  as  being  insurmountable,  is  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  when  compared  with  the  value  of  our 
Government,  or  its  worth.  If  in  the  poorest  year  of 
our  history  our  people  could  and  did  spend  four  hun¬ 
dred  billion  dollars  like  water,  what  must  be  the  real 
worth  of  our  Government,  remembering  that  we,  the 
people  who  spent  that  money,  are  the  Government ;  all 
that  we  have,  all  that  we  are — that’s  our  Government. 
So  stand  firm  and  don’t  be  frightened,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  knows  what  it  is  doing. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP. 


DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP. 


HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Get  the  highest  percentage  possible  of 
fancy  peas  with  this  machine. 


New  streamlined  trains  are  taking  the  railroads 
out  of  the  doldrums — just  as  modem,  radically 
improved  equipment  is  ushering  in  a  New  Era 
of  Canning.  The  industry  moves  forward  on 
the  wheels  of  speedy  economical  machinery  — 
and  profits  follow  fast  in  the  wake  of  Progress! 


They’re  NEW  and  this  is  NEWS! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  new  Sprague -Sells  can¬ 
ning  machines — all  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  —  to  aid  the  canner  in  producing  a 
pack  that  will  huild  maximum  profits. 


Your  copy  of  the  new  Sprague-Sells  General  Catalog 
No.  200  is  ready  for  you.  Fresh  from  the  press — 
showing  all  new  and  modernized  machines — Send  for 
it  today. 


SUPER  PULPER 


HIGH  PRESSURE 
Washer  -  Sorter 
Scalder 


TerriBc  capacity.  Super 
resuUft.  Increaset*  yield  and 
profits. 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  both  cream  style  and 
whole  grain.  Builds  profits 
by  stepping  up  yield  and 
quality. 


Makes  an  amazing 
difference  in  the  qual* 
ity  of  the  tomato  pack. 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  ..  WISCONSIN 

y?/so  Manufacturers  oj 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  average  canner  can  pack  more  enthusiasm  into 
twenty-four  hours  of  life  and  living  than  can  the 
average  business  man.  Canners  live  close  to  Na¬ 
ture  and  as  a  consequence  are  first  to  feel  upswings  in 
economic  trends.  Every  canner  in  Chicago  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  to  all  purposes  a  confirmed  optimist.  Let’s 
look  for  the  basis  of  this  optimism;  it’s  not  hard  to 
find. 

First  of  all,  deliberations  will  probably  result  in 
agreement  that  packs  must  be  allocated,  prices  or  re¬ 
turns  to  producers  fixed  at  maximum  and  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers  held  at  as  low  levels  as  possible.  Prices  to  the 
housewives  will  probably  not  be  fixed,  public  opinion 
will  see  to  it  they  are  not  unduly  excessive.  Competi¬ 
tion  will  insure  this.  Allocation  of  packs  will  insure 
the  carrying  out  of  the  first  part  of  the  program.  Then 
what’s  to  happen  next? 

Conclusions  may  be  drawn  in  this  connection  and 
must  be  based  on  what  has  happened  in  other  lines  of 
distribution.  In  a  city  in  which  I  am  familiar  with 
the  distribution  of  food  products  I  have  watched  with 
interest  the  attempts  of  the  creameries  to  meet  on 
common  ground  and  a  profitable  basis  in  their  sales  of 
butter.  In  a  recent  article  I  touched  on.  one  aspect  of 
this  situation,  the  one  in  which  a  national  advertiser 
determined  as  they  expressed  it,  “To  stop  chiseling.” 
They  did  this  by  pricing  their  first  grade  known  butter 
at  a  price  several  cents  under  all  other  butter  being 
sold  in  the  market.  They  were  swamped  with  orders, 
disappointed  many  customers,  made  others  dissatisfied 
with  their  service  and  the  sales  of  butter  apparently 
settled  down  to  control  by  a  butter  board  meeting 
weekly  and  setting  the  price  of  two  grades  of  butter 
for  a  week.  Only  two  grades,  extra  standards  and 
standards  were  to  be  sold  in  the  market. 

Let’s  say  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  that  six 
firms  were  on  this  butter  price  fixing  board.  One  of 
them  had  always  priced  its  butter  three  cents  below 
the  leader  and  in  the  new  deal  it  was  agreed  this  firm 
would  be  allowed  to  price  its  product  one  cent  under 
others.  It  was  to  sell  only  one  grade  of  butter,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  extra  standard  grade. 

Less  than  a  half  dozen  retail  distributors  were  af¬ 
fected  by  this  deviation  from  the  regular  price  sched¬ 
ule  on  butter  but — ^their  ability  to  secure  supplies  un¬ 
der  the  ruling  market  price  enabled  them  to  continue 
radical  price  cutting  tactics  in  retailing  of  foods  which 


only  continue  a  rapidly  spreading  price  war  among 
retail  grocers.  The  favored  creamery  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  its  one  cent  per  pound  differential  start¬ 
ed  supplying  its  customers  with  a  second  grade  butter 
and  this  too  was  used  in  the  price  war.  Result,  more 
chaos,  more  price  cutting,  no  increased  return  to  the 
farmer. 

The  first  decision  of  the  butter  board  was  they  would 
make  a  quantity  price  to  anyone  buying  fifty  pounds  of 
either  grade  of  butter  but  two  grades  were  not  to  be 
pooled  to  make  the  quantity.  The  next  week  they  de¬ 
cided  to  lower  the  quantity  by  half.  The  next  week 
they  agreed  in  the  main  to  allow  customers  to  make 
up  the  quantity  by  assorting  the  first  and  second  grades 
of  butter  while  so  doing.  Still,  no  increased  return  to 
the  producer  on  the  farm.  The  creamery  producing 
the  best  known  butter  in  the  market  refused  to  allow 
its  men  to  permit  buyers  to  assort  two  grades  of  butter 
in  making  the  quantity  purchase.  As  a  result  its  sales 
of  first  grade  butter  stood  up,  its  sales  of  second  grade 
declined.  Another  decision  of  the  butter  board  was 
that  quantity  sales  must  be  made  and  billed  to  a  single 
customer.  An  important  factor  in  the  market  in¬ 
structed  its  men  to  sell  any  quantity  of  butter  to  any 
purchaser  at  the  quantity  price  and  to  accumulate 
poundage  until  a  quantity  sales  slip  might  be  executed. 
It  then  saw  sales  of  first  grade  butter  going  to  the 
better  known  factors  in  the  field  and  decided  to  in¬ 
struct  customers  advertising  its  second  grade  butter 
to  fill  orders  from  leading  housewives  for  the  second 
grade  with  the  first  grade  product.  Then  its  sales  of 
first  grade  butter  started  climbing!  But  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  return  to  the  dairyman  producing  cream 
for  them. 

In  this  rapid  breaking  down  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  the  first  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer 
received  but  little  protection.  These  two  factors  seem 
to  be  those  on  whose  well-being  the  government  looks 
with  the  most  concern.  More  and  more  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  “middle  man”  may  soon  be  the  for¬ 
gotten  man!  Canners  are  concerned  first  with  their 
production  and  the  mechanical  end  of  their  business. 
After  this  is  out  of  the  way  they  are  distributors  con¬ 
cerned  with  all  phases  of  distribution. 

In  setting  up  our  local  marketing  agreements,  do  not 
look  for  perfection  at  first  or  at  all.  Being  human, 
having  been  selfish  in  the  past  if  not  at  present,  indi- 
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Wilt  Resistant 

ALASKA  PEAS 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933  crop  Mary¬ 
land  and  Alcross  strains  to  offer  for  spot  or  future 
delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  FULLY 
RESIS  FANT  to  WILT.  This  is  a  vital  feature  to 
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etc. 

IVe  solicit  your  inquiries  for  Pure-Bred  Canners’  Seeds. 
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333-335  West  35tli  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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viduals  in  our  trade  will  look  as  always  for  some  means 
for  the  gaining  of  personal  advantage  in  the  final  sale 
of  their  pack.  It  happens  I  am  not  directly  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  butter  in  the  market  about 
which  I  have  been  writing  but  apparently  I  am  one  of 
only  a  few  iknowing  about  deviations  from  agreements 
which  I  halve  set  forth.  The  industry  knows  nothing 
of  these  irregular  practices  or  if  it  does,  says  nothing. 
Instead  of  looking  for  perfection  in  the  carrying  out  of 
marketing  agreements  in  our  industry,  look  for  a  lot 
of  chiseling,  wiggling  out  from  under  and  then,  if  this 
does  not  develop  you  will  be  most  agreeably  surprised ! 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  you  need  not  worry  if  your  own 
individual  set  up  and  active  part  in  any  marketing 
agreement  is  open  and  above  board  for  anyone  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  admire. 

It  seems  hard  to  reconcile  all  suggestions  from  the 
Government  that  the  spread  between  prices  paid  pro¬ 
ducers  and  received  from  the  housewife  must  be  nar¬ 
rowed  and  then  even  consider  increasing  sales  and 
advertising  expense  but  like  the  poor,  I  think  we  will 
always  have  such  a  problem  in  this  business. 

Limited  packs  of  quality  goods  will  carry  increased 
prices  but  next  comes  the  problem  of  distribution.  Im¬ 
mediately  one  faces  this:  (you  must  find  the  answer 
as  always  to  the  question),  “shall  I  cut  my  price  a 
little  and  get  the  business  or  shall  I  keep  my  price  up 
and  endeavor  to  increase  sales  by  means  of  creating 
consumer  interest?” 

In  other  lines  we  find  more  and  more  firms  increas¬ 
ing  sales  and  advertising  expenses,  they  are  as  closely 


bound  by  codes  as  we  will  be.  The  National  Canners 
advertising  campaign  is  a  splendid  one  but  it  answers 
only  a  part  of  the  question.  How  shall  I  dispose  of  my 
pack  profitably?  As  always  we  are  too  prone  to  allow 
this  major  campaign  to  carry  the  great  advertising 
burden  of  the  industry  and  to  feel  that  it  will  do  the 
job.  It  can’t  possibly  do  all  that  is  to  be  done  toward 
maintaining  canned  foods  in  their  rightful  place  in 
the  scheme  of  distribution.  We  are  optimistic  over  the 
outlook  to  be  sure  but  we  can  have  a  firm  foundation 
for  this  feeling  only  if  we,  too,  do  our  part  in  helping 
to  keep  our  individual  line  constantly  before  its  con¬ 
suming  public.  Take  heed  by  all  means  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  imposed  on  you  by  authorities  (you  have 
written  evidences  enough  to  convince  you  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  fooling)  but  pay  a  lot  more  of  attention  to 
the  needs  of  your  business  from  a  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  standpoint. 

In  order  to  get  this  down  to  an  individual  basis, 
write  this  department  outlining  what  you  feel  to  be 
your  sales  objectives  this  coming  season.  Tell  us  what 
you  have  done  lately  toward  increasing  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  your  products,  intimate  what  markets  you 
want  to  develop  more  thoroughly  and  enclose  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

We  will  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  giving  you  individual 
advice.  Confidentially  of  course,  and  with  no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part. 

To  increase  your  profits  in  1934,  use  this  depart¬ 
ment. 


Brokers  In  Convention 


During  the  Thirty-First  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  held  during  the  first  part  of  this 
week  the  actual  reservations  and  attendance  by 
our  members  exceeded  last  year  by  nearly  300,  and 
exceeded  the  attendance  at  any  convention  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  ever  held.  The  following  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  were  reported  elected  to  serve  during  the  year : 

President — George  R.  Bennett,  Bennett  &  Hughes, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

First  Vice-President — Warren  Corliss,  Warren  Cor¬ 
liss  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President  —  Howard  L.  Scott,  Kohn 
Brothers  Brokerage  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Third  Vice-President — William  M.  Henry,  W.  F. 
Bessemyer  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Treasurer — J.  L.  McDermed,  C.  L.  Dietz  &  Co.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

(The  Secretary  had  been  re-appointed  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee.) 

President  Bennett  was  re-elected  against  his  wishes, 
but  consented  to  carry  on  for  the  few  weeks  or  months 
necessary  to  bring  the  broker’s  code  work  to  conclu¬ 


sion,  and  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  then  be 
permitted  to  resign,  without  prejudice,  in  favor  of  the 
first  vice-president,  and  return  to  consideration  of  his 
own  business.  The  members  agreed  believing  that 
President  Bennett  should  not  be  asked  to  continue  to 
sacrifice  time  away  from  his  home  and  business 
throughout  another  entire  year.  He  expects,  of  course, 
to  continue  close  touch  with  code  compliance  and  allied 
industries’  codes,  as  a  member  of  the  executive  and 
code  committees. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  amended 
last  year,  some  of  the  directors  elected  failed  to  qualify 
and  new  elections  will  be  arranged  for  those  districts 
in  which  there  is  now  no  director.  Results  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

The  Executive  Committee  remains  the  same  as  last 
year  constituted  of: 

Wilbur  R.  Orr,  W.  R.  Orr  &  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Samuel  T.  Millar,  Cook-McFarland  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Julius  Ormand,  Ormand  Bros.  Brokerage  Company, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
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“CONTINENTAL”  BOOSTING  CANNED 
VEGETABLES 

Doing  the  Work,  Of  Which  Every  Conner  Should  Do  Some  Part 

TO  convince  the  public  that  “the  freshest  vegetables 
are  those  that  come  in  cans,”  Continental  Can 
Company  has  launched  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  run  this  year  in  leading  publications  through¬ 
out  the  country.  An  announcement  of  the  plan  was 
made  in  Chicago  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Canners’  As.sociation  by  0.  C.  Huffman,  President  of 
Continental  Can  Company.  In  addition  to  the  formal 
advice  to  the  Association,  Continental  Can  Company 
announced  its  plan  in  a  full  page  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  Chicago  newspapers  over  Mr.  Huffman’s 
signature. 

The  advertising  campaign  on  behalf  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  will  appear  at  the  beginning  in  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Good,  Housekeeping,  and  other  national 
magazines,  and  is  designed  to  supplement  the  advertis¬ 
ing  program  of  the  National  Canners’  Association 
which  is  now  appearing  in  the  leading  women’s  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  country.  Continental  Can  Company  will 
merchandise  its  program  to  the  wholesale  grocery  and 
chain  store  trade  to  enlist  their  effort  in  the  move  to 
promote  greater  public  acceptance  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables. 

“While  the  public  has  wholeheartedly  accepted  can¬ 
ned  fruits,  meats,  fish  and  a  host  of  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  housewives  have  shown  a  reluctance  to  give 
the  same  acceptance  to  canned  vegetables,  and  it  is 
this  condition  which  we  hope  to  correct,”  Mr.  Huffman 
stated. 

“We  know  and  the  food  industry  knows  that  the 
choicest  of  the  vegetable  crop,  grown  from  selected 
seed,  and  picked  at  the  exact  moment  when  they  are 
fully  ripe,  goes  to  the  public  in  cans.  All  the  good¬ 
ness,  the  food  value,  the  vitamins  that  nature  put  into 
these  vegetables  are  retained  in  the  sealed  can  when 
they  are  cooked,  while  vegetables  that  are  ripened  off 
the  vine,  shipped  long  distances  to  market,  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  cooked  in  an  open  vessel  long  after  they 
have  left  the  farm,  frequently  have  little  or  no  vitamin 
value. 

“But  because  the  word  ‘fresh’  was  originally  applied 
to  vegetables  sold  loose  to  distinguish  them  from  vege¬ 
tables  sold  in  a  sealed  can,  many  people  still  insist  on 
‘fresh’  vegetables  with  an  unyielding  though  misguid¬ 
ed  zeal. 

“We  believe  that  if  the  public  is  given  the  facts  often 
enough  and  emphatically  enough  they  will  overcome 
this  unwarranted  prejudice.  Our  advertising  program 
is  designed  to  help  accomplish  just  that  and  we  think 
that  this  is  the  psychological  time  to  undertake  this 
educational  effort.  Continental  Can  Company  has  for 
years  been  associated  with  the  canning  and  packing 
industry  and  our  future  is  linked  with  it.  Aside  from 
the  commercial  aspects  of  this  advertising,  we  believe 
it  will  help  the  housewives  of  the  country  to  a  better 
understanding  of  food  values.” 


AVARS 

Canning  Factory  Machinery 
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GOVERNMENT  A  PIKER  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
PUBLIC  SPENDER 

By  A.  W.  Robertson 

Chairman,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  ManufcLcturing 
Company 

The  United  States  Government  is  spending?  three 
billion,  three  hundred  million  dollars  on  public 
works.  In  1932  the  American  people,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  depression,  spent  approximately  four  hun¬ 
dred  billion  dollars  in  the  buying  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices.  These  figures  are  startling.  Even  taking  into 
account  the  various  processes  of  turnover  taken  by 
our  public  works  dollars  as  they  multiply  themselves, 
appearing  and  reapearing  in  pay  rolls,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  materials,  in  consumer  purchases,  in  retailer 
purchases,  in  wholesaler  purchases,  etc.,  etc.,  still 
this  public  works  program  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  amounts  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  what 
Mr.  Public  Citizen  spent  in  one  year  of  depression. 

If  we  study  these  figures  for  a  moment  we  see  how 
much  more  important  individual  and  corporate 
spending  is  than  Governmental  spending.  A  10  per 
cent  increase  in  what  the  consumer,  corporate  and 
individual,  spends  would  amount  to  forty  billions  of 
dollars,  or  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  spending  on  public  works.  A  comparison 
of  this  nature  shows  definitely  that  the  normal  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  and  services  by  persons  and  corpora¬ 
tions  is  the  base  upon  which  business  and  business  re¬ 
covery  must  rest.  Government  cannot  by  spending 
or  by  law  create  good  business.  It  can  feed  us  and 
clothe  us,  perhaps  for  a  time,  but  it  cannot  legislate 
prosperity. 

Practically  all  spending  is  for  future  needs.  We 
buy  clothes  to  wear  tomorrow.  If  we  knew  we  were 
going  to  die  tomorrow  we  would  not  buy  the  clothes, 
or  at  least  we  would  buy  only  one  suit.  We  build 
houses  to  live  in  tomorrow.  We  build  ships  to  sail  in 
tomorrow.  The  buying  and  selling  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  is  stimulated  or  retarded  by  persons  and  cor¬ 
porations  directly  as  they  have  confidence  in  the 
future.  Unless  tomorrow  has  a  pleasing  and  defi¬ 
nite  outline  we  put  off  buying  until  we  see  its  outline 
more  clearly. 

Now  that  N.  R.  A.,  A.  A.  A.,  C.  W.  A.,  etc.,  are 
swinging  into  action,  the  future  is  beginning  to  take 
a  more  reassuring  form  than  it  had  a  few  months  ago. 
In  other  words,  we  are  getting  used  to  the  present, 
so  that  our  tomorrow  begins  to  take  on  the  form  of 
something  we  understand  and  for  which  we  can  plan. 
As  this  concept  becomes  more  definite  in  our  minds, 
and  we  gain  confidence  in  this  tomorrow,  our  buying 
of  goods  and  services  will  increase,  which  means  the 
end  of  the  depression  and  better  times  for  everyone. 

As  far  as  the  electrical  industry  is  concerned,  it 
faces  the  new  order  confidently.  Its  resources  have 
been  conserved,  its  technical  progress  has  been  un¬ 
interrupted,  research  has  discovered  many  new  uses 
for  electricity,  and  new  devices  have  been  developed 
for  its  utilization. 


As  the  heavy  machinery  market  sagged  more  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  development  and  distribution 
of  devices  for  the  home.  Business  resulting  from  this 
stimulation  of  the  household  market  has  been  of  great 
aid  in  keeping  the  electrical  industry  intact  and  there 
is  a  fair  assumption  that  it  will  continue. 

When  capital  goods  business  finally  yields  to  the 
many  forces  now  being  exerted  for  its  improvement, 
the  electrical  industry  cannot  fail  to  benefit  and  again 
resume  its  rightful  place  as  one  of  our  most  essential 
and  most  prosperous  industries. 

WALTER  BOOS  HEADS  YOUNG  GUARD 

HE  Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet  of  the  Young 
Guard  Society  of  the  National  Canners  and  Allied 
Industries  was  held  Monday  evening,  January  15th, 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  with  about  thirty-five  members 
attending. 

Walter  P.  Boos,  of  Walter  P.  Boos  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  was  named  President;  Jerry  Clair,  Repub¬ 
lic  Food  Products  Company,  Chicago,  1st  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Maurice  Siegel,  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore, 
2nd  Vice-President;  and  Ed.  F.  Woelper,  Metal  Pack¬ 
age  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ex-President  Robert  W.  Mairs,  Stevenson-Mairs 
Company,  Baltimore,  was  named  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  E.  A.  Kent,  Mor-Pack  Preserv¬ 
ing  Company,  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  W.  F.  Winterling, 
Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Maryland,  will 
serve  as  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  membership  of  120  old 
members,  with  36  new  members  being  aded  this  year, 
totaling  156  in  all. 

The  new  officers  have  some  very  constructive  plans 
in  the  making,  which  will  better  carry  out  the  ideals 
of  the  Society  in  promoting  good  fellowship,  lasting 
friendship,  and  the  preparation  of  young  guards  of  the 
highest  qualifications  for  their  final  objective — the  Old 
Guard  Society. 

VIRGINIA  CANNERS  TO  MEET 

HE  Virginia  Canners  Association  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Luray,  Va.,  February  6th  and  7th, 
and  will  assemble  at  Hotel  Mimslyn. 

Meeting  will  convene  at  1  P.  M.  on  the  6th,  with  an 
interesting  program.  The  importance  of  being  in  step 
with  this  season’s  regulations  has  come  home  to  every 
canner  and  a  big  attendance  is  expected.  These  regu¬ 
lations  cover  all  canners,  whether  Association  members 
or  not,  and  so  all  must  be  interested.  But  all  should  be 
members  for  in  that  way  the  industry  can  function  the 
better  as  a  whole.  Other  canners’  associations  find 
members  flocking  it — the  largest  enrollment  in  their 
history — and  Virginia  will  not  be  outdone.  The  offi¬ 
cers  are  giving  their  time  and  attention  unstintingly, 
and  the  least  the  canner  can  do  would  be  to  help  by 
becoming  enrolled  as  a  member.  The  dues  are  but 
$2.00  we  believe. 

Anyway  you  will  be  welcomed! 
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FIND  OUT  WHAT  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  KNOW 

By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 

A  FAMILIAR  American  philosophy,  we  trust  it 
will  never  be  an  erstwhile  American  philoso¬ 
phy,  is  the  from  coal-heaver-to-president  phil¬ 
osophy,  whether  president  in  this  case  means  presi¬ 
dent  of  an  industrial  garguantua  or  the  elective 
executive  of  our  forty-eight  united  animosities.  In 
other  words  our  belief  in  America,  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  a  poor  boy,  given  certain  equipment 
of  character  and  intellect,  can  become  what  he  wants 
to  become,  has  again  been  proved  by  a  chain  store 
executive  who  some  years  ago  was  a  clerk  behind  the 
counter. 

“To  what  do  you  ascribe  your  success?”  I  asked 
him  the  other  day,  “or  to  be  more  exact  to  what  par¬ 
ticular  quality  do  you  ascribe  it?  Morgan  might  truly 
be  said  to  be  magnificent.  Rockefeller  thrifty,  Harri- 
man  unaccountable,  Astor  acquisitive,  etc.,  etc.  What 
in  particular,  are  you?” 

“Curious,”  he  said  crisply,  “inescapably  curious. 
My  first  promotion  came  because  I  would  find  out 
how  much  my  customers  knew,  and  try  and  suggest 
things  for  them  to  buy,  or  educate  them  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  which  they  had  not  bought  before. 

“I  was  fascinated  by  the  human  contacts  my  first 
selling  job  offered.  If  I  wasn’t  filling  an  order  for  a 
customer,  to  which  I  added  considerable  suggestive 
selling,  I  would  watch  the  orders  of  other  customers, 
jot  down  their  names,  and  when  they  came  in  again 
suggest  foods  to  them  which  they  had  not  tried  and 
did  not  seem  to  know  about.  I  found  that  even  then, 
and  I  am  finding  today  despite  the  ponderance  of 
favorable  scientific  opinion,  and  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  canned  foods  industry,  many  people  do  not  buy 
canned  foods  because  they  do  not  know  enough  about 
them. 

“I  primed  one  of  my  bright  young  clerks  with  this 
knowledge  the  other  day,  and  his  sales  for  canned 
foods  rose  about  40  per  cent  in  two  weeks. 

“1st.  Canned  foods  are  today  produced  in  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  varieties.  How  many  of  them  do 
you  know? 

“2nd.  Canned  whipping  and  coffee  cream,  baked 
apples,  pork  sausages,  popcorn,  golden  bantam  corn 
on  the  cob,  moist  cocoanut  ready  for  cake  frosting, 
whole  pimientos,  real  Italian  minestrone,  beef  and 
lamb  stew,  strawberries,  blackberries  and  raspberries 
as  well  as  strained  cereal,  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
feeding  baby  are  some  of  the  specialized  foods  offered 
by  the  canned  foods  industry. 

“3rd.  Suggesting  to  your  customer  a  quick  short¬ 
cake  for  dinner  made  with  cake  layers  sold  in  carton 
and  some  canned  fruit  and  whipped  cream  results  in 
selling  three  articles,  the  canned  fruit,  the  boxed  layers 
and  the  whipping  cream. 

“They  say  curiosity  killed  a  cat.  Maybe  it  did.  But 
it  kills  other  things  as  well,  notably  sales  monotony 
and  stagnation.” 


CONSUMERS  ADVISORY  BOARD  ADOPTS 
REPORT  OF  ITS  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS 

The  Consumers  Advisory  Board  December  20th 
last  adopted  a  report  of  its  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards  sugesting  the  creation,  under  the  joint  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Board  and  of  A.  A.  A.  Consumers’  Coun¬ 
sel,  of  a  Consumers  Standards  Board  charged  with 
developing  means  for  the  accurate  labeling  of  staple 
articles  which  people  buy  at  retail.  The  report  is  the 
result  of  a  two  months  survey  of  governmental  stand¬ 
ard-setting  agencies.  Robert  S.  Lynd,  author  of 
Midletown,  headed  the  committee. 

A  major  conclusion  of  the  report  holds  that  uniform 
standards  for  “over-the-counter  goods”  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  an  agency  with  the  consumer  point  of  view. 
It  lists  the  agencies,  both  governmental  and  private,  at 
present  at  work  on  quality  standards,  and  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  multiplicity  and  to  the  fact  that  practically 
all  are  concerned  with  products  which  do  not  reach 
the  ultimate  consumer — on  such  things  as  steel  beams, 
brass  elbows  and  industrial  chemicals.  It  therefore 
suggests  a  coordination  of  existing  testing  agencies, 
and  a  new  focus  on  the  kind  of  products  which  con¬ 
sumers  buy.  Some  of  the  articles  named  as  most  in 
need  of  labels  to  identify  their  quality,  and  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  quality  grading,  are  children’s  shoes,  gaso¬ 
line  and  razor  blades. 

Legitimate  industry,  eager  to  end  wage  cuts  as  a 
means  of  underselling  competitors,  has  achieved  this 
end  through  uniform  wage  scales  in  N.  R.  A.  codes. 
The  next  step,  in  the  view  of  the  Consumers  Board 
committee,  is  to  make  certain  that  unethical  producers 
cannot  undersell  the  market  by  reducing  the  quality 
of  their  products.  Such  reduction  of  quality  without 
frank  acknowledgment  of  it  and  a  corresponding  re¬ 
duction  in  price,  tends  to  deceive  the  public  and  to 
continue  the  ruinous  opportunity  for  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition  among  producers.  The  remedy,  the  report  sug¬ 
gests,  is  to  include  in  N.  R.  A.  codes  clauses  creating 
quality  standards  below  which  producers  cannot  go. 

A  two-fold  relationship  between  standards  of  goods 
and  the  recovery  program  was  noted.  First,  uniform 
standards  would  give  industry  increased  stability  by 
preventing  inferior  goods  from  masquerading  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  ones,  second,  the  public’s  purchasing  power 
would  be  protected  against  the  waste  of  spending 
money  on  sub-standard  products  which  lay  fictitious 
claim  to  excellence. 

“The  Consumer,”  the  report  states,  “is  far  less  able 
to  be  his  own  judge  of  quality  today  when  goods  are 
very  numerous,  highly  fabricated  and  sold  under  thou¬ 
sands  of  brand  names  and  advertising  slogans,  than 
he  was  when  goods  were  relatively  few,  simply-fabri¬ 
cated,  and  familiar  to  him  through  his  direct  experi¬ 
ence  in  producing  and  handling  them.  It  is  already 
established  practice  for  governmental  agencies,  indus¬ 
trial  concerns,  and  large  buyers  to  purchase  according 
to  specifications.  The  small  purchaser  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  placed  in  a  position  to  use  his  limited 
funds  to  equal  advantage.” 
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“Adequate  standards  designed  to  inform  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  to  what  he  is  buying  are  not  available  for  the 
great  bulk  of  products  purchased  at  retail.”  The  re¬ 
port  quotes  the  Bureau  of  Standards’  statement  that, 
“Producers  are  expert  in  their  own  commodity  field, 
but  seldom  is  the  consumer  given  the  full  benefit  of 
this  knowledge.  Under  present  conditions  this  group 
knowledge  is  suppressed  and  the  tendency  is  all  too 
frequent  to  give  the  buyer  merely  what  he  asks  for.” 

To  carry  on  this  work  for  accurate  quality  informa¬ 
tion,  the  report  recommends  setting  up  a  staff  of  tech¬ 
nical  experts  on  clothing,  furniture,  toilet  articles, 
fuel  arid  heating  equipment,  foods,  leather,  and  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  An  advisory  committee,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  eight  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  present  working  on  standards,  would  coordinate 
the  use  of  the  present  facilities  for  doing  the  necessary 
scientific  testing. 

FISH  PACKED  IN  OIL 

IT  was  announced  by  the  Tariff  Commission  on  De¬ 
cember  15th  that  the  President  had  approved  the 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to 
fish  packed  in  oil  (or  in  oil  and  other  substances), 
dutiable  at  30  per  centum  ad  valorem  under  Par. 
718(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  Commission’s  report  specifies — (1)  an  increase 
in  the  duty  of  tuna  from  30  per  cent  to  45  per  cent; 
(2)  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  other  fish  packed  in 
oil,  when  of  a  value  not  exceeding  9  cents  per  pound, 
including  the  weight  of  the  immediate  container  only, 
from  30  to  44  per  cent;  and  (3)  no  change  in  the 
present  duty  (30  per  cent)  on  other  fish  in  oil,  when 
valued  at  more  than  9  cents  per  pound.  Japan  was 
found  to  be  the  principal  competing  country  for  tuna 
packed  in  oil  and  Norway  for  other  fish  packed  in  oil. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  are  contained  in  a 
report  on  the  investigation  made  under  the  provisions 
of  section  336  of  Title  III  Part  II  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  in  response  to  several  applications  received  from 
domestic  packers  of  tuna  and  sardines  requesting  an 
increase  in  the  duty  on  these  commodities.  The  cost 
study  in  this  investigation  was  limited  to  tuna  and 
to  sardines,  packed  in  oil.  Sardines  constitute  about 
94  per  cent  of  domestic  production  and  about  91  per 
cent  of  imports  of  all  fish,  except  tuna,  packed  in  oil 
or  in  oil  and  other  substances. 

Production  in  the  United  States  of  fish  in  oil  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  tuna,  sardines,  smoked  salmon,  and  anti¬ 
pasto.  Domestic  production  of  antipasto  is  a  new 
development  and  only  negligible  quantities  have  been 
packed.  Imports  are  confined  to  tuna,  sardines,  an¬ 
chovies  antipasto,  smoked  salmon,  and  sundry  fish  spe¬ 
cialties.  Only  tuna,  and  sardines  valued  at  9  cents  or 
less  per  pound,  will  be  subject  to  the  new  rates  of  duty. 

The  domestic  production  of  tuna  packed  in  oil  is 
confined  to  California  (about  95  per  cent  of  the  total) 
and  Hawaii.  The  California  production  reached  a  peak 
of  45,000,000  pounds  in  1930.  In  each  of  the  years 
1931  and  1932  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  28,000,000 
pounds.  Statistics  of  imports  were  not  available  prior 


to  1931  but  were  known  to  be  insignificant.  In  1931, 
however,  they  amounted  to  935,000  pounds  and  in  1932 
to  5,945,000  pounds,  being  equal  in  the  latter  year  to 
about  22  per  cent  of  domestic  production.  Imports 
are  principally  from  Japan,  with  a  small  quantity 
from  Mexico.  The  tuna-packing  industry  is  a  new  one 
in  both  of  these  countries. 

The  domestic  production  of  sardines  packed  in  oil 
is  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  California,  with  Maine 
producing  about  96  per  cent  of  the  total  pack.  The 
record  pack  for  Maine  was  in  1904  when  69,278,000 
pounds  of  sardines  were  canned.  The  smallest  pack 
since  1898  was  put  up  in  1932  and  amounted  to 
11,258,925  pounds.  Between  1904  and  1932  the  pack 
ranged  from  19,075,000  pounds  in  1931  to  66,511,000 
pounds  in  1909.  In  California  for  the  years  1923  to 
1931  the  pack  ranged  from  634,000  pounds  in  1923  to 
1,685,000  pounds  in  1924  and  averaged  872,000  pounds. 

Imports  of  sardines  come  principally  from  Norway. 
Of  the  42,000,000  pounds  entered  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States  in  1932,  about  70  per  cent  came  from 
Norway,  25  per  cent  from  Portugal,  and  5  per  cent 
from  other  countries.  In  Norway  the  leading  centers 
of  production  of  canned  sardines  are  Stavanger,  Ber¬ 
gen,  and  Haugesund. 

Commissioner  Page  declined  to  sign  the  report  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  two  grounds.  First,  he  main¬ 
tained  the  costs  as  computed  were  for  a  period  that 
could  not  be  regarded  as  representative;  and,  second, 
the  increase  of  duty  owing  to  circumstances  which  he 
points  out  in  his  opinion  was  more  likely  to  be.  hurtful 
than  helpful  to  American  trade. 

The  changed  rates  of  duty  will  take  effect  January 
13,  1934. 

“WILL”  ROGERS  OPENS  BRANCH  OFFICE 

ILL”  ROGERS  has  really  convinced  his  princi¬ 
pals  that  he  knows  how  to  dispose  of  their 
production,  and — at  a  profit. 

His  business  quarters  of  W.  M.  Rogers  &  Company, 
Wilson,  N.  C.,  are  pushed  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  open  a  branch  office  at  216  E. 
7th  St.,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

There  is  merit  in  his  motto,  “Let’s  do  business  to¬ 
gether.” 

jit 

W.  0.  HOFFECKER  DEAD 

R.  W.  0.  HOFFECKER,  long  President  of  the 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  and  a  well- 
known  canner  of  long  standing,  died  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Smyrna,  Del.,  on 
January  23rd,  1934.  He  was  an  ardent  and  faithful 
Association  worker,  his  commanding  figure  often  seen 
in  National  and  local  conventions  and  his  voice  heard 
in  support  of  all  movements  looking  to  the  betterment 
of  the  industry.  His  death,  at  the  good  age  of  79,  will 
be  widely  mourned  in  this  industry,  and  in  the  church 
circles  of  his  State,  as  he  was  always  deeply  devoted 
to  the  spiritual  life. 

Mr.  Hoffecker  had  served  in  Congress. 
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DEL  MONTE  ORTHO-CUT  COFFEE  RESTORED 
TO  FAR  WESTERN  STATES 

The  long  controversy  over  the  right  to  use  the  Del 
Monte  name  on  coffee  in  the  six  far  western  states 
has  been  amicably  settled  between  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  and  Tillman  &  Bendel,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  decree  entered  by  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  at  San  Francisco  on  December  13,  1933. 

Under  the  agreement,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  Inc.,  will 
retire  permanently  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
coffee  under  the  Del  Monte  label.  Hereafter  Calpak 
will  be  the  exclusive  owner  of  the  Del  Monte  trade¬ 
mark  on  Coffee,  as  well  as  on  all  other  Del  Monte  food 
products,  with  no  territorial  limitation. 

Stocks  are  already  enroute  to  the  Corporation’s  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Distributing  Depots,  and  its  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  are  offering  Del  Monte  Coffee  for  delivery  on 
arrival. 

Early  in  January,  as  soon  as  distribution  has  been 
restored,  an  aggressive  campaign  of  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  and  radio  will  be  released  to  re¬ 
new  support  behind  Del  Monte  Ortho-Cut  Coffee  in  the 
six  states  of  Arizona,  California,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

This  intensive  sectional  campaign  will  supplement 
the  nation-wide  radio  broadcasts  thus  far  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Del  Monte  Coffee. 


The  radio  advertising  features  Captain  Dobbsie  and 
the  “Del  Monte  Ship  of  Joy,”  an  entertainment  and 
inspirational  type  of  program,  high-spotted  every  week 
with  the  performance  of  celebrities  or  unusual  artists. 

Encouraged  by  the  response  to  the  initial  period  of 
3  months,  the  sponsor  has  exercised  its  option  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  radio  advertising  on  into  1934. 

I 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  NOT  A  BY-PRODUCT 

SECRETARY  C.  C.  RATHBUN  of  the  Florida 
Grapefruit  Canners  Association  objects  to  having 
Grapefruit  Juice  called  a  by-product,  and  we  agree 
with  him.  Recently  he  wrote : 

“My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  Magazine 
dated  December  11,  1933,  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  Grapefruit  Juice  being,  a  By-Product. 
The  Grapefruit  Canning  Industry  of  Florida  does 
not  consider  the  Juice  as  a  By-Product  but  a  sepa¬ 
rate  commodity.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
same  quality  of  fruit  is  used  in  processing  Juice 
as  in  canning  grapefruit  sections,  and  special 
equipment  is  necessary  in  preparing  the  juice.  In 
several  instances  plants  are  used  exclusively  for 
juice,  and  utmost  care  is  taken  in  preparation  of 
this  commodity.  Therefore,  as  we  see  it.  Grape¬ 
fruit  Juice  could  not  be  classed  as  a  By-Product. 

“Trusting  that  you  will  agree  with  us  relative  to 
this  matter,  I  am.” 


^  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


Quality  Canning  Machinery 


Robins 

Circle  Steam  Hoist 


We  manufacture  machinery  for  Corn, 
Peas,  Tomatoes,  Beans,  etc,  etc. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter  covering  Tuc-Robins 
Line  for  Whole  Grain  Corn  Canning  Machinery 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc. 


Lombard,  Concord  &  West  Falls  Ave. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

ia  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 1  practically  new  World  Labeler  complete 
for  8  and  14  oz.  bottles  at  a  bargain  price. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Langsenkamp  Juice  Extractors. 
Good  as  new.  Reasonable. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— For  Cash:  1  Ayars  Filler  for  tomatoes  and 
cut  beans;  1  new  Perfection  Filler  for  peas.  Ma¬ 
chines  must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1947  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE — Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  from  sel¬ 
ect  stock,  treated  with  Semesan. 

Greenfield  Packing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager.  At  present  em¬ 
ployed;  services  available  after  December  31st,  1933.  Fully 
experienced  in  the  packing  of  all  major  lines  in  New  York  State 
and  the  Tri-States,  from  the  field  to  the  finished  product.  Can 
equip  complete  plants  and/or  renovate  old  plants  to  manufacture 
under  the  most  efficient  methods  of  canning  to  secure  lowest 
possible  costs,  highest  quality  and  under  sanitary  conditions. 
Will  consider  any  proposition  large  or  small  with  a  progressive 
company.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1946  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Second-hand  five  tier  Process  Cages.  Must  POSITION  WANTED  Young  man,  experienced  packer  of  full 
,  ,  .J  J  no>»  U’  1.  Cl  J-  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  catsup,  jam  and  jellies.  Will  go 

be  not  over  38”  wide  and  28”  high.  Specify  condl-  anywhere;  absolutely  dependable. 

tion  and  quantity. 

Address  Box  A-1951  care  of  The  Canning  Trade.  Address  Box  B-1949  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory,  fully  equipped  for 
packing  the  following  available  products:— Tomatoes, 
Puree,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  and  Pumpkin. 
Now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  your  pack. 

Davis  &  Lippincott,  .Wood stow n,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Well  built  Canning  Factory  and  equip¬ 
ment,  now  in  operation.  Packs  high  grade  products, 
location  excellent. 

Call  or  address  C.  F.  Moore,  Receiver,  Wallace 
Roberts  Canning  Co.,  Woodstown,  N.  J, 

Wanted  —  Factory 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced,  efficient  canner  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  or  superintendent.  If  conditions  are  satis¬ 
factory,  can  make  investment. 

Address  Box  B-1952  care  of  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Supertintendent  with  firm  in  town  or 
city.  Can  pack  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  jams  and 
jellies,  dill  and  sour  pickles.  Also  machinist.  References;  25 
years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1953  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED  Experienced  man  in  the  preparation  of  very  fine 
soups.  State  experience  fully  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1948  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  -  To  buy  good  used  canning  plant,  moderate  WANTED— A  canned  foods  salesman  for  Central  New  York.  Must 
capacity.  have  his  own  car. 

Address  C.  H.,  1521  Peachtree  St  ,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Address  Box  B-1950  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIUUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


STATIC 

Friend — So  you  have  a  new  son!  Whose  features 
does  he  have  ? 

Father — Well,  he  has  my  eyes  and  my  wife’s  nose, 
but  his  voice,  I  think,  he  got  from  the  auto  horn. 

“I’ve  let  my  mustache  and  beard  grow  and  am  wear¬ 
ing  blue  spectacles.  How  did  you  manage  to  recognize 
me  ?’’ 

“By  my  umbrella.” 

Collection  Agency  Manager — Well,  how  is  business? 

Collector — Well,  if  you  mean  alibis,  they  are  getting 
better  every  day. 

FEMALE  GOLD  MINE 

She :  “I  hope  your  recent  marriage  has  turned  out  a 
great  success.” 

He:  “Oh,  quite;  I’ve  already  made’three  plays  out 
of  my  wife’s  past.” 

His  wife  came  in  very  much  upset. 

“John,”  she  exclaimed,  “that  woman  next  door  has 
a  fur  coat  exactly  like  mine  1” 

The  meek  little  man  sighed. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “I  suppose  you  want  me 
to  buy  a  hew  one.” 

“Well,”  she  answered,  “that  would  be  cheaper  than 
moving,  wouldn’t  it?” 

NODDING  TERMS 

This  same  knotty  old  Yankee  was  in  his  garden  one 
morning  when  the  town’s  religious  zealot,  passing  on 
horseback,  called: 

“Brother,  have  you  made  your  peace  with  God?” 

He  didn’t  hear  and  inquired: 

“What  say?” 

The  question  was  repeated  and,  resting  on  his  hoe, 
he  drawled : 

“We  ain’t  come  to  no  open  break  yit!” 

Son — Pass  the  butter. 

Mother  (reprovingly) — If  what? 

Son — If  you  can  reach  it. 

WRONG  NUMBER 

First  Yegg — I  need  glasses. 

Second  Yegg — What  makes  you  think  so? 

First  Yegg — Well  I  was  twirling  the  knob  of  a  safe 
last  night  and  a  dance  orchestra  began  to  play. 

Henry  (at  the  races) — Let  me  back  one  more  horse. 
I  promise  you  it’ll  be  the  last. 

Wife  (gloomily) — It  usually  is. 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  A  gent • 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


THE  CAN  N INC  TRADE 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Qucility  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


THE  KOOK-MORE  KOIL 


Steam  Jacketed  Kettle,  Standard,  TiltinK 
and  Shallow  type 
Indiana  Juice  Extractors, 

Indiana  Colossal  Pulpers, 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine, 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsup, 

Hampers.  Knives.  Solder  and  Flux. 

C.  M.C.,  Superkrite  and  Nubrite  Metal¬ 
lic  Coatings. 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System. 

Steam  Traps, 

Tomato  Juice  Strainers, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses. 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers, 

Fillers, 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 
lined. 

Improved  Brush  Finishers, 

Indiana  Slush  Pumps  for  handling  Plant 
Refuse, 

Aprons,  Gloves.  Firepots  and  Furnaces, 
Capping  Steels, 

Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses, 
Tomato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  lined  pipe  line  and 
fittings. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 


This  appliance  is  by  far  the 
fastest  cooking  coil  every  offer¬ 
ed  the  canning  industry  (we  in¬ 
vite  comparison).  Yield,  color, 
flavor  are  favorably  affected  by 
the  time  saved,  which  means  in 
the  end  less  cooking  tanks  to 
operate,  again  a  saving  of  space, 
fuel  and  labor.  These  are  pro¬ 
ven  facts.  Kook-More  Koil 
units  can  be  supplied  for  all 
sizes  from  500  gallons  upward. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  ftirther  tarticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  o/ 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 


CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 


PATENTED 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  January  24th,  1934. 

INCREASED  COSTS— INCREASED  PRICES 


24th,  commenting  on  these  increased  costs.  That  cir¬ 
cular  letter  said: 


Our  actual  increase  in  packing  costs  over  and 
above  this  cost  in  1933  will  be  about  8i/4c  per 
dozen — plus  the  increases  provided  under  the 
A.  A.  A.  While  our  figures  may  differ  slightly 
from  other  canners  yet  they  cannot  be  far  off 
from  the  general  increase  since  the  greater  part 
is  due  to  cans,  cartons,  and  labels. 

We  cannot  predict  what  the  A.  A.  A.  increases 
(increases  to  farmers)  will  be  BUT  they  will  be 
plenty  as  the  A.  A.  A.  is  determined  to  materially 
increase  the  farmer’s  income. 

We  CAN  predict  that  prices  will  be  considerably 
higher  in  the  very  near  future  and  that  the  time 
for  you  to  buy  is  now  at  present  prices  which  in 
three  months  time  you  will  look  on  as  “the  good 
old  days.” 


Market  Strong  on  all  Items  and  Cleaning  up  on  Some — Wait 
Until  You  Have  Something  More  Definite  as  to  Costs 
Before  Touching  Futures 

The  market — Looking  at  tne  market  as  a  whole 
one  might  be  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  too  good. 
No  distributor  needing  goods  hesitates  to  take 
them  and  at  full  market  prices,  and  there  are  lots  of 
goods  being  taken  in  all  lines,  and  prices  are  strong 
where  they  are  not  higher.  The  canner  who  lets  his 
goods  go  below  market  prices  is  just  making  a  gift  to 
to  his  buyer.  We  gave  you  some  idea  of  what  went 
on  at  the  Chicago  Convention — the  buyers  pursued  the 
canners,  buyers  and  brokers  urging  the  canner  to  sell 
some  of  his  holdings  if  not  all,  and  in  most  cases  the 
canner  felt  so  well  about  what  he  had  that  he  did  not 
care  to  part  with  it,  and  if  he  did  the  supply  was  cut 
just  that  much.  So  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  the 
canned  foods  industry  in  any  stronger  position  than 
it  is. 

Just  as  news  comes  that  Wisconsin  is  so  well  sold 
up  on  peas  as  to  be  practically  sold  out,  traders  in  this 
Tri-State  region  echo  the  same  report.  And  one  after 
the  other  items  of  canned  foods  are  going  on  the  scarce 
and  hard  to  find  list,  and  buyers  are  becoming  worried. 
This  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  industry,  for  unless  they 
put  a  stop  order  on  this  year’s  packs  there  will  be  too 
great  a  rush  into  futures  and  too  many  spots  pro¬ 
duced.  That  is  for  the  good  of  the  industry  and  profits. 
A  broker  at  Chicago,  asked  what  No.  2  standard  toma¬ 
toes  futures  should  bring,  in  the  light  of  known  ad¬ 
vances  in  costs,  said  85c,  and  said  he  had  actually  sold 
some  at  80c.  An  Indiana  tomato  canner  was  the  third 
party  to  the  group,  and  he  chimed  in  with  his  ap¬ 
proval  that  there  would  be  no  profit  in  them  at  that 
price.  This  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  man  who 
feels  that  he  needs  some  information  along  this  line, 
because,  like  the  sap  rising  in  the  trees,  he  feels  that 
the  time  is  here  when  he  just  must  sell  some  futures! 
You  know  there  are  men  like  that ;  so  let  them  take  this 
as  a  hint. 

Or  if  they  need  anything  further  read  the  letter  of 
Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  under  date  of  January 


Our  advice  to  all  of  you  is  to  stay  off  the  future 
market  until  the  Code  and  the  Marketing  Agreements 
are  decided,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  you  can  then 
know — must  know — your  costs.  This  will  be  but  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  the  most,  and  it  may  save  you  a  lot 
of  money. 

In  the  price  market  spinach  is  quoted  slightly  higher, 
blackberries  are  higher,  and  cherries  are  higher,  and 
they  are  the  only  quotations  that  we  have  had  to 
change. 

If  you  have  some  surplus  and  the  buyers  come  to  you, 
offering  full  market  prices,  turn  it  into  cash,  because 
you  have  a  profit  in  it.  You  possibly,  in  fact  in  all 
probability,  might  make  a  further  profit  on  it  by  hold¬ 
ing  longer,  but  let  the  other  fellow  have  some  show  for 
his  money.  There  seems  no  possibility  whatever  of 
lower  prices  on  canned  foods,  as  we  look  at  it  today, 
and  we  believe  most  jobbers  think  the  same.  But  it 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  bad  policy  to  hold  for  the  last  penny. 

The  canners’  committees  are  very  busy  in  Washing¬ 
ton  trying  to  get  the  Code  and  the  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ments  through,  and  their  work  will  soon  be  completed. 
When  those  are  done  you  will  be  able  to  proceed  with 
more  certainty  on  this  year’s  packs.  Wait,  and  you 
will  not  regret  it. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade” 

Buyers  Making  Replacements — Futures  Avoided  by  Both  Buyers 
and  Sellers — Hand  to  Mouth  Buying  Passing  Out — Peaches 
Stronger — Canned  Fish  Shows  More  Interest 

New  York,  January  25,  1934. 

Market — a  fairly  brisk  revival  in  spot  business 
developed  in  the  local  canned  foods  market 
following  the  end  of  the  convention  period 
dullness  as  distributors  resumed  a  more  active  interest 
in  the  market  and  replacement  demand  broadened. 

Prices,  which  have  been  well  sustained  by  canners  in 
recent  months  showed  no  general  appreciation  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  present-day  conditions  make  it 
almost  entirely  a  sellers’  market,  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  canners  were  successful  in  obtaining  fair 
prices. 

FUTURES — Mutual  unwillingness  to  make  commit¬ 
ments  on  futures  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pending 
marketing  agreements  covering  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  still  to  be  worked  out  was  reported  as 
both  canners  and  distributors  hold  out  of  the  future 
market. 

Conferences  are  being  held  by  canners,  distributors 
and  government  officials  in  Washington  now  on  the 
marketing  agreements  and  the  trade  prefers  to  wait 
until  the  outlook  is  more  settled  than  at  the  present 
time. 

OUTLOOK — One  factor  that  is  viewed  as  distinctly 
encouraging  is  definite  signs  of  the  abandonment,  to 
some  degree,  of  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  tactics  that 
have  been  followed  by  buyers  in  this  market  for  some 
time. 

One  veteran  trade  observer  disclosed  that  in  several 
instances,  orders  had  been  placed  by  buyers  when  they 
still  had  sufficient  stocks  for  the  immediate  future  on 
hand  for  additional  supplies.  In  short,  buyers  are  no 
longer  waiting  until  they  are  nearly  out  of  an  item  be¬ 
fore  they  move  to  replace  it. 

The  fact  that  prices  seem  definitely  headed  higher  in 
view  of  the  strong  undertone  of  the  market  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  this  reversal  of  operating  tactics,  it  was 
pointed  out.  If  a  buyer  is  sure  that  he  will  not  have 
to  take  a  loss  due  to  covering  on  his  future  needs,  only 
to  see  prices  lower  shortly  after,  he  is  a  little  bit  more 
inclined  to  take  heavier  supplies. 

PEACHES — With  approximately  68  per  cent  of  the 
1933  peach  pack  including  the  carryover  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  season  sold,  the  bullish  outlook  in  this  branch  of 
the  canned  foods  field  is  afforded  another  push.  Of  the 
total  1933  supply  of  10,827,732  cases,  the  cling  peach 
control  committee  announced,  all  but  3,547,358,  or  32 
per  cent  of  the  total,  has  been  sold. 

December  sales  totalled  737,382  cases  with  ship¬ 
ments  reaching  an  aggregate  of  1,197,520.  This  month, 
however,  was  marked  with  covering  as  news  of  the 
price  advance  to  become  effective  on  January  2  was 
made  public. 


QUOTAS — The  new  French  quota  for  imports  of 
condensed  milk  from  the  United  States  showed  no 
change  from  that  of  previous  periods,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

CANNED  FISH — Interest  in  canned  fish  gained 
somewhat  as  the  Lenten  season  drew  nearer.  Prices 
of  all  items,  with  the  exception  of  shrimp,  are  firm  to 
strong.  Salmon,  which  is  in  short  supply  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  list,  is  well  sustained  and  an  advance  in 
price  in  the  near  future  in  some  of  the  more  popular 
items  would  not  unduly  surprise  the  trade. 

SARDINES — Following  on  the  heels  of  a  similar 
case  in  California,  it  was  learned  that  local  customs 
officials  have  seized  a  shipment  of  4,500  cases  of  sar¬ 
dines  from  Norway  alleged  to  have  been  stamped  with 
the  Blue  Eagle  insignia  of  the  N.  R.  A. 

N.  R.  A.  compliance  agents  have  asked  the  customs 
officials  for  a  full  report  on  the  seizure  which  has  not 
been  made  public  as  yet. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Is  slightly  more  active  and  reports 
of  concessions  are  not  rampant  as  formerly.  Whether 
or  not  there  were  some  sub-market  offerings  available 
probably  can  never  be  authoratatively  ascertained  but 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  canned  grapefruit 
market  would  repeat  its  price  nose  dive  of  former  sea¬ 
sons. 

Why  canned  grapefruit  should  have  been  so  weak 
is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  unbiased  trade  observers. 
The  general  canned  foods  market  is  strong  with  a 
rising  price  tendency  noted,  grapefruit  packing  costs 
have  increased  and  yet,  for  awhile,  it  appeared  as 
though  canners  were  going  to  be  stamepeded  into  a  bit¬ 
ter  competitive  price  struggle. 

Undoubtedly  the  failure  of  the  local  trade  to  cover 
their  future  requirements  on  as  large  a  scale  as  former¬ 
ly  was  the  practice  caused  some  of  the  uncertainty. 
However,  in  view  of  what  has  happened  to  grapefruit 
price  levels  in  recent  seasons,  buyers  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  being  careful.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
grapefruit  prices  stand  much  chance  of  breaking 
sharply  in  the  face  of  generally  rising  prices  for  can¬ 
ned  foods. 

CAMPAIGN — Announcement  of  a  national  campaign 
to  impress  upon  the  public  “that  the  fresh  vegetables 
are  those  which  come  in  cans,”  made  by  0.  C.  Huffman, 
president  of  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  food  trade  con¬ 
ventions  in  Chicago  interested  local  trade  circles.  The 
campaign  will  supplement  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  current  campaign. 

Saying  that  the  company  wished  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  nation’s  vegetable 
business,  Mr.  Huffman  pointed  out  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  vegetables  totals  but  approximately  40 
pounds  per  capita,  against  300  pounds  of  the  so-called 
“fresh”  vegetables.  The  campaign  will  stress  the  fact 
that  canned  vegetables  are  vegetables  picked  when  they 
are  fully  ripened  and  promptly  packed  with  all  their 
original  food  values. 

VIOLATION — Another  cling  peach  canner  alleged  to 
have  violated  the  canned  cling  peach  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  is  about  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  Secretary 
Wallace,  a  notice  issued  by  the  A.  A.  A.  in  Washington 
disclosing  that  orders  to  show  cause  why  its  license 
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should  not  be  suspended  or  revoked  because  of  “alleged 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  canned  cling  peach  mar¬ 
keting  agreement”  have  been  sent  to  the  F.  M.  Bail  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

The  firm  is  charged  with  having  packed  more  than 
the  92,000  cases  total  assigned  to  them  by  the  alloca¬ 
tion  committee  under  the  authority  of  the  marketing 
agreement. 

DIVIDENDS — Omission  of  the  quarterly  dividends 
on  the  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  H.  C.  Bohack 
Co.,  chain  grocery  organization,  was  due  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  desire  to  build  up  a  stronger  cash  position  to 
meet  the  unusual  economic  problems  not  confronting 
it,  Charles  G.  Eden,  president,  declared. 

“Upward  wage  adjustments,  together  with  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  employes,  extraordinary 
taxes,  and  extremely  low  retail  price  levels,”  he  said, 
“have  materially  reduced  our  earnings  for  the  current 
year.” 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Gleanings  From  the  Big  Convention — Brokers  Come  Through — 
Tomatoes  Advancing  and  Offerings  Few — Peas  Cleaned  Up — 
Heavy  Sales  of  Corn — Beets  More  Active — 

Spinach  Prices. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  25,  1934. 

HE  BIG  CONVENTION — Everyone  is  still  talking 
about  the  “doings”  of  last  week,  and  rightfully 
so,  because  it  was  a  keenly  interesting  meeting  in¬ 
deed.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  much 
was  accomplished  even  though  definite  and  positive 
conclusions  as  applied  to  the  Marketing  Agreements, 
were  lacking.  Chief  among  the  impressions  as  gleaned 
from  various  factors  in  Chicago  are : 

First — Optimism  prevailed  to  a  marked  degree  but 
along  with  that  optimism,  was  a  pronounced  note  of 
caution  that  should  spell  for  conservative  actions  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season. 

Second — The  social  features  of  the  Conventions 
reached  a  higher  and  more  pleasant  stage  than  for 
many  years  past.  This  is  attributable  partly  to  the 
return  of  legal  beer  and  liquor. 

Third — A  very  large  volume  of  business  was  booked 
during  the  week.  The  machinery  and  supply  men  have 
reported  most  favorably  and  canners  who  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  spots,  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
selling  that  which  they  wanted  to  sell. 

All  in  all,  everyone  seemed  to  be  satisfied  and  as  far 
as  the  1935  Convention  is  concerned — don’t  let  there 
be  any  argument  about  where  it  shall  be  held.  The 
only  convenient  and  logical  spot  is  this  great  city  of 
Chicago  and  the  Hotel  Stevens,  where  everyone  and 
everything  is  under  the  big  tent. 

BROKERS — The  National  Association  has  gone 
again  on  record — as  it  should  be.  The  Association  re¬ 
affirmed  its  position  that  brokerage  is  strictly  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  cost  and  not  of  price  and  that  brokerage  is  by 


every  right  payable  only  to  independent  sales  agencies 
and  only  when  a  sales  service  is  rendered.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  this  principal  has  the  backing  of 
by  far  the  large  majority  of  canners  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers  serving  the  grocery  distributing  trade.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  large  majority  of  wholesale 
grocers  concur  therein.  Why,  therefore,  should  there 
be  any  argument  about  it?  Why  do  these  majorities 
permit  a  mere  handful  (when  compared  with  the  total) 
to  dominate  ?  As  far  as  the  local  trade  in  Chicago  are 
concerned,  they  already  have  gone  on  record  in  back¬ 
ing  the  broker,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  for  your 
correspondent  to  elongate  upon  the  position  that  Chi¬ 
cagoans  take. 

TOMATOES — This  market  surely  has  been  going 
places  and  doing  things.  The  large  buying  movement 
reported  in  this  column  a  week  ago  continues  and  is 
limited  only  by  the  limited  offerings  from  sellers.  It 
is  difficult  today  to  buy  No.  2  tin  good  standard  Indi¬ 
ana  tomatoes  at  90c  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  while  No.  21/2 
good  standards  command  $1.20  cannery.  No.  1  tins 
have  shown  activity  and  business  has  been  recorded 
on  the  basis  of  60c  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery.  No.  10 
tins  have  been  in  rather  light  demand  but  every  case 
will  be  wanted.  That  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
tomato  experts. 

PEAS — Spots  are  so  closely  cleaned  up  that  it  is 
difficult  to  quote  the  market.  $1.20  cannery  for  any¬ 
thing  in  a  standard  pea  (No.  2  tins)  seems  to  be  the 
bottom.  Considerable  talk  is  beginning  to  creep  in 
about  futures  and  it  is  understood  that  one  or  two 
Wisconsin  canners  have  named  1934  quotations  but 
we  have  not  learned  of  any  business  being  recorded. 

CORN — The  market  continues  very  strong  and  some 
heavy  sales  have  been  made  on  No.  2  tin  standard 
white  at  75c  cannery.  There  is  also  a  better  demand 
developing  for  the  higher  grades. 

BEETS — This  item  too  is  showing  activity  with  No. 
2  select  fancy  cuts  selling  more  freely  at  72i/2/T5c  Wis¬ 
consin  cannery,  and  No.  214  tins  at  85c.  Brokers  who 
ought  to  know  say  that  No.  10  select  cuts  are  in  scant 
supply. 

BEANS  (Green  and  Wax) — No.  2  tin  standards  of 
these  two  items  have  been  selling  freely  on  the  basis 
of  80c  delivered  Chicago  and  now  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  added  wants  at  that  figure.  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  cut  green  and  extra  standard  cut  wax  are 
forging  to  the  front. 

SPINACH — Some  California  interests  are  out  with 
prices  and  business  has  been  recorded  at:  No.  21/4 
Fancy  California  Spring  Pack  Spinach  @  $1.05,  No.  2 
Fancy  California  Spring  Pack  Spinach  @  87i4c,  No.  1 
Tall  Fancy  California  Spring  Pack  Spinach  @  75c, 
No.  10  Fancy  California  Spring  Pack  Spinach  @  $3.50 
f.  0.  b.  Coast. 

ASPARAGUS — Rumors  that  the  1934  opening  will 
be  considerably  higher  than  spots  have  enabled  brok¬ 
ers  to  do  considerable  business,  particularly  on  the 
California  1933  packing. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Chiseling  under  the  prevailing 
market  prices  is  a  thing  of  the  past — so  they  say.  No.  2 
tin  fancy  grapefruit  at  971/2C  f.  o.  b.  Florida  is  the 
bottom  and  the  inside.  Fresh  fruits  having  advanced 
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in  Florida ;  the  season  being  a  dry  one,  which  means  a 
shorter  packing  period  plus  the  heavy  sales  abroad, 
make  the  grapefruit  “picture”  one  of  real  strength. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Rumors  still  persist  that 
it  is  possible  to  buy  evaporated  milk  at  less  than  the 
minimum  code  prices  but  to  get  actual  facts  and  figures 
to  support  such  rumors,  seems  almost  impossible.  The 
Independents  are  still  striving  to  obtain  a  wider. dif¬ 
ferential.  It  is  only  15c  a  case  now  between  the  ad¬ 
vertised  brands  and  the  non-advertised.  The  Indepen¬ 
dents  want  25c. 

SALMON — This  market  too  has  shown  considerable 
activity  the  past  couple  of  weeks.  Prices  are  more 
than  firm  on  the  coast.  No.  1  tall  pinks  have  been 
mostly  in  demand. 

SHRIMP — Everyone  seems  to  be  marking  time  on 
this  item.  During  the  Convention,  the  shrimp  canners 
made  progress  in  the  ironing  out  of  their  marketing 
agreement.  Everyone  is  awaiting  something  definite 
from  the  Gulf. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Oyster  Beds  to  be  Rehabiliated — A  Review  of  the  Oyster  Busi¬ 
ness  Here — Oyster  Pack  Small — But  Little  Shrimp  Being 
Canned. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  25, 1934. 

YSTER  BEDS  IN  ALABAMA  WILL  BE 
PLANTED  WITH  CWA  FUNDS.— The  follow¬ 
ing  article  appeared  in  the  Mobile  Register  of 
January  18,  covers  the  situation  very  thoroughly: 

“Washington,  Jan.  17 — AP. — Representative  Hill  of 
Alabama  said  today  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Civil  Works 
administrator,  had  approved  an  expenditure  of  $103,- 
000  from  the  Civil  Works  funds  for  rehabilitating 
oyster  beds  along  the  Alabama  gulf  coast. 

The  money  will  be  used  in  wages  and  rental  on  boats 
for  repainting,  oysters  and  oyster  shells,  Hill  said,  with 
work  starting  immediately. 

PAY  ROLLS  TO  INCREASE— The  $103,000  asked 
of  the  CWA  was  requested  this  week  by  a  committee 
appearing  in  Montgomery. 

The  application  was  sent  on  to  Washington  for  final 
approval. 

The  money  would  be  spent  for  planting  150,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  seed  oysters  and  100,000  barrels  of  other  oysters 
to  restock  the  beds  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties, 
ruined  by  the  flood  of  1929. 

The  grounds  have  been  in  deplorable  condition  since 
the  silt  carried  in  the  flood  smothered  the  oysters  and 
decreased  the  annual  yield  from  300,000  barrels  to 
about  25,000  barrels.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  beds 
are  properly  restocked  they  will  be  again  on  the  300,- 
000  barrel-per-year  schedule  within  two  years. 

In  the  local  oyster  industry  figures  show  a  $90,000 
payroll  for  every  100,000  barrels  caught  and  packed. 
It  can  be  seen  how  steadily  conditions  would  be  better¬ 
ed,  the  payroll  amounting  to  $270,000  in  about  two 
years. 


12,000  ARE  DEPENDENT — About  2,000  persons 
are  employed  to  catch  and  pack  300,000  barrels  of  oy¬ 
sters.  With  their  families,  it  is  estimated,  the  popu¬ 
lation  depending  on  the  industry  amount  to  12,000 
persons.  Since  1929  a  great  share  of  these  people  have 
moved  from  Mobile  to  more  fertile  fields  along  the 
coast,  and  if  the  beds  were  replanted  the  people  would 
return  here. 

In  1929  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  which 
join  a  few  miles  above  Mobile  to  form  the  Mobile  river, 
flooded  at  the  same  time. 

The  rivers  flood  almost  yearly,  but  it  was  very  un¬ 
usual  for  them  to  flood  at  the  same  period.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  heavy  rain  of  12  to  14  inches  fell  here  and  the 
great  gush  of  water  carried  enormous  quantities  of 
fresh  water  and  silt  into  the  oyster  beds  drowning  or 
rather  smothering  the  oysters. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Galtsoff  of  the  United  States  department 
of  commerce,  made  an  authoritative  study  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  flood,  contained  in  a  pamphlet  “Destruction 
of  Oyster  bottoms  in  Mobile  Bay  by  the  Flood  of  1929”. 
In  this  study,  published  in  1930,  Dr.  Galtsoff  estimated 
$150,000  would  be  needed  to  replant  the  beds. 

With  a  small  amount  of  planting  which  has  already 
been  done,  and  with  paring  of  costs.  Mobile  believes 
the  $103,000  asked  of  the  CWA,  will  do  the  job  in  a 
nice  manner.  There  are  175,000  acres  of  good  solid 
planting  grounds  in  the  vicinity.  Dr.  Galtsoff  and  other 
surveyors  have  shown.  With  the  planting  of  250,000 
barrels  of  seed  and  other  oysters,  and  with  the  25  per 
cent  return  of  shells  as  required  by  law  of  packers  and 
others,  it  is  believed  the  oyster  beds  of  Mobile  and 
Baldwin  counties  will  return  to  their  old  activity  and 
remain  in  conditions  for  annual  catches  of  the  old 
figure,  300,000  barrels.” 

The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  is  moving  along  in  low 
gear  this  week  and  nothing  else  can  be  expected  with 
the  scarcity  of  oysters  that  exists  on  the  Alabama 
reefs.  However,  the  canners  are  making  every  effort 
to  keep  their  plants  in  operation,  at  least  part  time 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  succeed  for  a  few  weeks 
longer  anyway. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  cove  oysters  and  the  can¬ 
ners  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  supply  it,  but  they 
are  having  a  mighty  hard  time  of  it. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  95c  per  dozen  for  four 
ounce ;  $1  for  five  ounce ;  $1.90  for  eight  ounce  and  $2 
for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — Inasmuch  as  the  factories  are  operating 
on  oysters,  they  are  also  canning  the  few  shrimp 
available,  as  it  will  help  to  take  care  of  the  annoy¬ 
ing  overhead,  otherwise,  it  would  not  pay  the  canneries 
to  run  just  on  shrimp  alone  now,  because  the  supply 
at  this  time  is  too  limited  and  too  irregular. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  the  Canner’s  Association  to 
be  featuring  sea  foods  in  their  household  magazine 
advertisements.  There  are  several  quick  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  ways  to  prepare  shrimp  and  they’re  all  delicious, 
so  why  not  give  some  short  recipes  with  the  advertise¬ 
ment?  Remember  Lent  is  only  a  few  days  off. 

The  price  of  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for  small ;  95c 
per  dozen  for  medium  and  $1  per  dozen  for  large,  f.o.b. 
cannery  for  No.  1. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade” 

Most  Operators  Still  Away — Crop  and  Pack  Control  Much  in 
Favor  —  Packing  Olives  —  Tuna  Takes  the  Limelight  —  Japan 
Restricts  (Allocates)  Tuna  Pack — Lessons  Learned  From 
the  Peach  Control. 

San  Francisco,  January  25,  1934. 

Quiet — The  offices  of  both  canners  and  brokers 
have  been  quiet  places  of  late,  with  so  many 
members  of  the  trade  away,  attending  the  con¬ 
ventions  at  Chicago,  etc.  Business  has  been  of  a  rou¬ 
tine  nature,  without  any  price  changes,  and  little  real 
activity  is  expected  until  the  absentees  get  back  on  the 
job  all  pepped  up  with  convention  vim  and  vigor. 

CONTROLS — Crop  and  pack  control  measures  are 
receiving  considerable  attention  here,  with  proponents 
pointing  out  the  success  met  along  this  line  in  the  pine¬ 
apple  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  the  can¬ 
ning  cling  peach  industry  in  California.  Work  has 
been  under  way  for  several  weeks  on  an  asparagus 
pack  control  measure  and  an  agreement  reached  by 
growers  and  canners  has  been  forwarded  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  approval.  The  plan  submitted  calls  for  a  con¬ 
trolled  pack  without  any  reference  to  prices,  it  having 
been  decided  to  permit  these  to  adjust  themselves  to 
conditions.  Leaders  in  other  important  farm  groups 
have  been  holding  meetings  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  perfect  marketing  agreements  and  draft  codes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  among  these  be¬ 
ing  growers  of  almonds,  peaches,  apricots,  apples  and 
wine  grapes. 

OLIVES — The  packing  of  ripe  olives  in  California 
is  in  full  swing  with  a  control  committee  in  charge 
headed  by  C.  W.  Cleary  as  managing  agent.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  J.  E.  Falting,  president,  California  Olive 
Growers’  Exchange;  E.  P.  Hilborn,  president,  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Olive  Growers’  Association ;  J.  W.  E.  Titus,  pres¬ 
ident,  Albers  Bros.  Packing  Company;  Earle  Hough¬ 
ton,  manager,  Lindsay  Ripe  Olive  Association;  C.  E. 
Hagen,  Maywood  Packing  Company;  J.  M.  Click,  B.  E. 
Click  &  Sons;  A.  R.  Wakefield  and  Frank  Honeywell. 
The  committee  is  made  up  of  growers,  packers  and 
consumers.  The  ripe  olive  code  sets  minimum  prices 
to  be  paid  growers,  these  ranging  from  $50  a  ton  to 
$205  a  ton,  according  to  size  and  variety.  Minimum 
re-sale  prices  are  also  set.  Prices  to  growers  are  about 
three  times  those  of  last  year. 

TUNA — Canned  tuna  is  commencing  to  come  in  for 
a  little  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  with 
fancy  halves  quoted  around  $6.  This  article  has  been 
getting  a  lot  of  publicity  of  late,  but  some  of  this  has 
not  been  of  the  most  savory  nature.  Some  well-inten¬ 
tioned  officials  and  business  leaders  who  rushed  into 
print,  condemning  Japanese  fish  canners,  whose  goods 
carried  the  emblem  of  the  blue  eagle,  are  probably 
wishing  they  had  investigated  first  and  talked  after¬ 
ward.  It  developed  that  the  Japanese  fish  adorned 
with  the  blue  eagle  were  imported  by  a  California  can- 
ner  and  labeled  after  having  passed  through  the  Cus¬ 


toms.  And  the  purchaser  holds  that  he  specified  Cali¬ 
fornia  tuna  and  not  fish  of  Japanese  pack. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  reports  of  Jap¬ 
anese  tuna  of  inferior  quality  being  denied  entry  and 
now  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Service 
verifies  these  reports.  A  shipment  of  1550  cases  was 
recently  seized  at  San  Francisco  and,  according  to  G. 
J.  Morton,  Federal  Inspector,  the  fish  had  been  canned 
after  it  had  decomposed.  Of  the  seized  tuna,  650  cases 
were  marked  “tuna  flakes”  and  the  balance  “tuna.” 
The  importers  in  New  York  have  been  advised  of  the 
seizure. 

From  Japan  comes  word  to  the  effect  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  tuna  packers  there  has  decided  to  curtail  the 
pack  to  500,000  cases  this  year,  allotting  this  amount 
among  members.  Last  year,  more  than  600,000  cases 
were  sent  to  the  United  States,  with  this  country  tak¬ 
ing  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  output.  Very  little 
tuna  is  consumed  in  Japan,  it  seems,  and  packing  is 
carried  on  with  the  American  market  in  mind  almost 
exclusively. 

WISDOM — Results  of  a  valuable  study  of  the  peach 
canning  industry,  issued  by  the  Giannini  Foundation 
for  Agricultural  Economics,  emphasize  three  funda¬ 
mental  facts,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  works 
toward  the  equilibruim  of  an  industry,  but  works  slow¬ 
ly  and  ruthlessly,  without  regard  to  social  considera¬ 
tions  ;  that  voluntary  industry  control  does  not  reverse 
the  fundamental  law  of  economics,  but  does  cushion 
the  severity  so  that  human  welfare  is  measurably  con¬ 
served,  and  the  study  affords  a  protection  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  those  engaged  in  it  by  indicating  when  and 
to  what  extent  planting  should  be  resumed.  The  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  can¬ 
ning  peach  acreage  by  25,200  acres  since  1928.  The 
peak  in  production  has  been  passed  and  a  slow  decline 
is  indicated  for  the  next  five  or  six  years.  The  period 
of  rapidly  decreasing  production  from  the  present  acre¬ 
age  is  expected  to  begin  about  1940  and  renewed  plant¬ 
ing  on  a  small  scale  will  be  in  order  about  1936. 

SARDINES — A  group  of  sardine  fishermen  at  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  went  on  strike  in  protest  to  the  ruling 
of  several  canners  regarding  the  acceptance  of  over¬ 
size  fish.  Canners  objected  to  accepting  sardines  eight 
inches  in  length  and  over,  while  fishermen  insisted  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  fish,  regardless  of  size,  at  the 
regular  scale  of  $7  a  ton.  Canners  withdrew  their 
objection,  following  a  partial  tie-up  of  four  days,  and 
fishing  has  been  resumed. 

NOTES 

F.  M.  Ball  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been 
called  upon  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  to 
show  cause  why  their  license  to  pack  cling  peaches 
should  not  be  cancelled.  It  is  alleged  that  the  firm 
packed  92,000  cases  in  excess  of  its  allotment  last  year. 
The  firm  has  until  January  26  to  file  an  answer. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Associated  Grocery 
Brokers  of  San  Francisco,  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year,  as  follows :  President,  Frank  K.  Brown, 
Kelley-Clarke  Company ;  vice-president,  Thomas  P. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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lAPANESE  SARDINE  OUTPUT  SPURTS  SHARPLY 
IN  1933 

SHARP  increase  in  the  production  of  canned 
sardines  in  Japan  during  the  past  two  years  is 
disclosed  in  a  recent  report  sent  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  from  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Donald  W.  Smith,  of  Tokyo,  which  reported  that  from 
a  total  of  37,000  cases  in  1930  and  257,000  cases  in 
1932,  output  last  year  was  authoritatively  estimated 
at  approxim.ately  400,000  cases. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Japanese  sardine  canning 
is  done  with  tomato  sauce  imported  from  Italy,  the 
production  of  sardines  packed  in  olive  oil  being  of 
relative  unimportance,  the  report  pointed  out,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pack  going  into  the  export 
trade,  confined  mainly  to  Far  Eastern  markets. 

The  result  of  the  entrance  of  Japanese  sardines  into 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Mr.  Smith’s  survey  disclosed,  has  been  a  material 
reduction  in  demand  for  American  canned  sardines 
with  a  resultant  drop  in  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  affected  areas. 

The  Japanese  canners  have  stressed  the  price  factor 
in  entering  these  markets,  Mr.  Smith  said.  “While  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  natives  of  those  countries 
prefer  the  American  sardine  to  the  Japanese  product, 
the  latter  have  been  offered  at  such  low  prices  that 
the  matter  of  taste  preference  has  been  entirely  out¬ 
weighed  in  favor  of  the  cheaper  product.” 

It  is  extremely  doubtful,  he  continued,  if  the  Japan¬ 
ese  canners  would  have  been  so  successful  in  these 
markets,  had  it  not  been  for  the  market  decline  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  resulting  from  the  depression. 

ARNOT  HEADS  NEW  YORK  STATE  CROUP 

OHN  ARNOT,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  was  elected  execu¬ 
tive  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Food  and 
Grocery  Distributors’  code  authority  at  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  City  last  week.  T.  H.  Roulston,  repre¬ 
senting  the  chain  store  organizations,  was  named  treas¬ 
urer  with  Philip  C.  Friese,  secretary  of  the  state  retail 
grocers’  group,  elected  secretary. 

Other  members  of  the  code  authority  elected  at  the 
meeting,  and  the  groups  they  represent,  include  John 
Sweeney,  wholesale  grocers.  Ward  Gates,  voluntary 
groups,  and  E.  H.  Zimmerman,  retailer-owned  wholesale 
grocers. 

Organization  of  trading  area  councils  and  collection 
of  funds  for  the  administration  of  the  code  in  New 
York  State  are  the  first  moves  under  way  by  the  code 


authority,  it  was  disclosed  following  the  meeting.  The 
code  authority  has  divided  the  State  into  eight  major 
marketing  areas. 

Under  the  layout,  the  metropolitan  area,  which  com¬ 
prises  one  of  the  eight  designated  as  trading  areas, 
includes  all  of  New  York  City,  all  of  Long  Island  and 
all  Westchester  county  south  of  Peekskill.  The  other 
seven  areas  are  Central  Hudson  Valley,  Capital  dis¬ 
trict,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  Rochester  and 
Buffalo. 

Arrangements  for  calling  a  rally  for  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  for  January  30  were  made  by  the  code  author¬ 
ity.  The  rally,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
in  New  York  City,  will  have  as  its  principal  speaker, 
Mr.  Friese,  who  will  analyze  the  purposes  and  the 
methods  of  operations  of  the  State  Code  group.  Mr. 
Roulston  will  preside.  Headquarters  of  the  group  is 
at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 

SPRACUE-SELLS  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
BALTIMORE 

R.  HAROLD  R.  LEWIS,  long  experienced  with 
the  Sprague-Sells  forces,  has  been  appointed 
representative  in  the  East  with  offices  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  At  present  he  is  operating  from  his  new  resi¬ 
dence,  3321  Forest  Park  Avenue,  telephone  Forest 
8051-J,  or  he  can  be  reached  by  addressing  him  care 
P.  0.  Box  254,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  an  attractive  personality,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  former  position  in  the  Company  has  costs 
and  estimating  figures  at  his  finger  ends.  Any  can- 
ner  will  find  his  visit  a  profitable  one — for  he  knows 
canners’  problems  and  how  to  solve  them.  He  will 
quickly  become  a  popular  member  of  the  supply  fra¬ 
ternity  in  this  section. 

jc  ^ 

LANDRETH’S  TOMATO  BOOKLET 

NEW  TOMATO  BOOKLET  on  Certified  To¬ 
mato  Seed  has  just  been  published.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Hal  Mills,  Vegetable  Breeder  and  Special¬ 
ist  of  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bristol,  Pennsyl- 
yania.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the 
Company. 

jt  jit 

TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  CANNERS  CHANCE 
MEETING  DATE 

R.  B.  FRANK  CRADDOCK,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso- 
cation,  advises  THE  CANNING  TRADE  that 
the  date  of  their  annual  meeting  has  been  changed  from 
February  1st  and  2nd  to  February  5th  and  6th,  1934. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  -------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  6.50 

Foreign  -------  5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10  * 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 


ORDER  REVOKES  LICENSE  OF  CLING  PEACH 
CANNER 

ECRETARY  WALLACE  signed  an  order  revoking 
License  No.  2  issued  August  17,  1933,  permitting 
the  Independent  Growers  Association  of  Yuba 
City  and  Oakfield,  California,  to  can  cling  peaches  in 
California.  The  revocation  is  made  effective  January 
22,  1934. 

Application  made  by  the  association  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  license  was  denied  in  the  order,  which  was 
signed  after  a  hearing  was  held  by  the  association 
on  charges  of  license  violation. 

License  violations  charged  against  the  association 
included:  Canning  peaches  in  excess  of  its  allotment; 
failure  to  pay  to  the  control  committee  during  each 
week  of  its  operation  $2.50  per  ton  for  peaches  canned 
during  the  preceding  week,  and  $2.50  per  ton  for  the 
total  pack ;  refusing  examination  of  its  records  on  or¬ 
der  of  the  control  committee ;  and  failure  to  pay  assess¬ 
ments  by  the  committee. 

The  charges  set  forth  that  the  association  had  can¬ 
ned  189,478  cases  of  peaches  between  August  1  and 
September  15,  1933,  while  its  allotment  was  but  95,000 
cases,  which  had  been  increased  from  an  original  allot¬ 
ment  of  85,000  cases. 

The  application  for  modification  of  license  made  by 
the  association  requested  that  the  license  be  changed 
so  that  it  would  not  be  a  violation  to  fulfill  contractual 
commitments  made  before  the  license  went  into  effect, 
but  not  to  exceed  189,478  cases.  It  also  requested  that 
the  license  permit  payment  to  the  control  committee 
only  from  the  excess  remaining  from  its  operations 
after  paying  members  $20  per  ton  for  peaches. 

jt  ji 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

FEBRUARY  5,  6,  1934 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Can- 
ners.  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see.  Annual. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Mailliard,  Mailliard  &  Schmiedell;  secretary,  A.  M. 
Beebe,  A.  M.  Beebe  Company,  and  treasurer,  G.  R. 
Barth,  with  Eugene  M.  O’Neill. 

Preston  McKinney,  vice-president  and  secretary  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  has  been  appointed 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Prorate  Commission  for 
the  term  ending  January  1,  1938. 

R.  M.  Barthold,  chairman  of  the  board,  California 
Packing  Corporation,  is  back  in  San  Francisco  with 
Mrs.  Barthold  from  an  Eastern  trip,  the  journey  home 
having  been  made  on  the  liner  Californian.  Roy  Pratt 
and  Irving  Granicher,  of  the  sales  staff,  represented 
the  concern  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

Pacific  Canners  Sales  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  San  Francisco  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000. 

Arthur  Schmidt  and  Max  Hoffman  have  taken  over 
the  Packwell  Corporation,  Oakland,  Calif.,  canners  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Northern  California  Canning  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Areata,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
75,000,  by  Sam  Beer,  J.  J.  Krohn  and  S.  D.  Cerine. 

Jt  jt 

TRADE  MARKS 


Following’  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


NESTLE’S  in  circle,  for  chocolate  syrup  for  food  purposes. 
Use  claimed  since  July  20,  1932,  by  Lament,  Corliss  &  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

OCEAN  DEEP  and  design,  haddock  and  cod.  Use  claimed 
since  June  2,  1933,  by  Bay  State  Fishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

MAGNETIC,  canned  fish,  canned  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Use 
claimed  since  September  1,  1931,  by  H.  Edelstein  &  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Red,  silver  and  blue  label,  canned  salmon.  Use  claimed  since 
August  30,  1933,  by  Alexander  Cairns  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

CRANE’S  and  design,  honey  food  spread.  Use  claimed  since 
June  20,  1933,  by  Crane  Honey,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  GREEN  GOLD  OF  THE  TROPICS,  sandwich  spread 
and  salad  dressing.  Use  claimed  since  September  2,  1933,  by 
Hawaiian  Avocado  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

A-LA-ITALIAN,  for  canned  sauce  for  food  purpoess.  Use 
claimed  since  February  1,  1929,  by  Rene  Cyr,  doing  business 
as  R.  &  L.  Cyr  Bros.  Company,  Lewiston,  Me. 

WALLA  WALLA  VALLEY,  and  design,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  canned  tomato  juice.  Use  claimed  since  August 
27,  1932,  by  Walla  Walla  Canning  Company,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

APEX,  sardines,  salad  dressing,  Worcestershire  sauce, 
marshmallow  creme,  fruit  syrup  for  food  purposes,  pancake 
syrup  and  other  foods.  Use  claimed  since  May  9,  1913,  by 
Giroux  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  pven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  t^omas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  fHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2t4 . 

Medium.  No.  2t^ . . . 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


alto. 

N.Y. 

2.26 

........ 

2.26 

3.16 

2.10 

2.26 

2.60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.10 

2.60 

2.10 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

RAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.46'/.. 
.80  . 
2.70  . 


REANS^ 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

I  IMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole.  No.  10 . . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Dic^,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


.70  t.70 

3.50  . 


.75 


.72%. 


3.65 

*3.50 

1.40' 

*1.40 

7.00 

*7.00 

1.10 

6.50 

.90 

5.00 

.86 

+.80 

3.76 

*3.76 

.65 

*.60 

.90  . 

1.10  . 

8.26  . 

.76  t.75 

.90  . 

3.25  . 

3.25  . 


.76 

3.76 

.70 

3.50 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  *1-00 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.00  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 96  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 87% . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . . . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60  ........ 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70  ....... 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  ....... 

No.  10  .  4.00  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  ...... 

No.  10  . .  4.26  - 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . : .  1.00 

No.  10  . . . . . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois _ _ _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.10  1.05 


No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...._„.„„..„„„  ....... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  *1.00 

Noi  io"3r."7.r.^”zr,zz!ir."z  xfe  r.z 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y, 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  2’/.  .  1.15  1.20 

No.  3  r. . 

No.  10  .  3.65  4.00 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86  t.76 

No.  2%  .  1.10  tl.OO 

No.  8  . . . . . .  . 


California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  *1.20 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  _ 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  2%  . 80  *.80 

No.  3  . 86  +.86 

No.  10  .  2.76  *2.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 


Standard,  No.  1 . 55  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  2  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 85  *.82 

No.  3  .  1.35  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.30  *1.35 

No.  10  .  4.40  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.26  *4.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 55  .50 


No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60 

Canned  Fruits 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.3714*1.45 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.65 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 .  ...... 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  No.  S .  ™..... 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.26  . 


PfNBAPPLB^ 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%. _ _  1.90  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.80  *1.66 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . .  *1.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . .  .......  *1.40 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No  10 .  6.10  *6.16 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . . . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . .  —  — 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  — 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . „....  »..™ 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . .  «.» 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . .  . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  2.60  2.80 

No.  lOs  . .  9.60  _ 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory... . . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 .  „„.... 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.26  3.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.40  *1.80 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.66  *1.60 

Fancy,  No,  2% . .  ....... 

BLACKBERRIES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stscndard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Elxtra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.... 
Fancy  . . . 

Standard,  No.  10— 


4.75 


7.60 


'6.26 


— Z  L86 

-  2.00 


.62%  *.62% 
1.06  *.97% 

3.26  *3.00 
.62%  *.67' 
.96  *.87' 

3.00  *2.76 


1.00  _ 

4.60  . . 

1.40  _ 

_  +1.70 

1.60  n-M 

1 4,76 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . . . .  „....„ 

5  oz .  1.10 

8  oz . . 

10  oz . . . 

Selects,  6  oz . . 

SALMON§ 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.76  *1.76 

Flat,  No.  % . .  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . ....»« 

Flat.  No.  1 .  . 

Flat  No.  % .  1.17% . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.18%*1.20 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.26  ....... 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.07%*1.16 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%......„ 


SHRIMPi 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

%  Oil,  keys . 2.90  *2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  8.26  *8.16 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.86  *2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.76 


TUNA  FISHg  (California), 

White,  %s  . 

per  case 

.  7.80 

_  m  as 

Blue  Fin.  la . . . 

Striped,  %8  . 

-  8.66 

. . .  8.00 

..0— 9.00 

. . 4  AR 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy. _ 

-  7.80 

Tultow,  la _ 

M.W 
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. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

7\ickers  of  J?killips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^oo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.S.A. 


Landreths^  Seeds 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

^Manufaciurers  of  Packers  Sanilanj  Gam 


If  you  need  Seeds  of  any  variety  for  planting 
next  Spring  or  Summer,  please  write  us  for  prices. 

Bear  in  mind  we  are  general  seed  Growers 
growing  all  varieties  of  Seeds.  No  one  has  better 
strains,  no  one  has  Seeds  of  higher  vitality.  Our 
prices  are  in  line  with  other  good  Growers.  Now 
remember  us,  and  if  you  need  seeds  of  any 
variety,  please  write  us  and  give  us  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  quoting. 

Some  think  we  grow  only  Tomato  Seed.  This 
is  not  true,  we  grow  all  varieties  of  Seeds  and 
have  for  1  50  years. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 

Oldest  Seed  House  In  America  Founded  1 784 


No 

Compromise 
With  Quality 


This  enduring  policy  followed 
through  77  years  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  production  of  varieties 
and  strains  of  vegetables  that 
are  outstanding  in  performance 
and  dependability. 


ASGROW  SEEDS  ARE  BRED- NOT  JUST  GROWN 


3nr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

(Cnun^rttrut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES 


